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Shiel they enoult be. ih to eottle| 


themselves. . 
“] do think, however,” he stated, 


“that we should find a way to avoid 
‘the situation of 1919, and if you union 


n have no solution to Offer, it seems | 


br me the bill under discussion pro- 
vides the best instrument for doing 
this, 
cla 


‘“T do not believe any man \in the 
country is big enough to administer 
stich broad powers as are given to the 
President under this provision,” re- 
torted. Mr. Green. 


in the emergency legislation 


“Do you consider. that the mining 


organizations and the operators are 
getting closer together each year?” 


“In my opinion, yes; the present sys- 


tem of joint agreements represents the 
nearest possible approach to, perfec- 
tion, and is the result of 30 years ex- 
periments in cooperation. 
not subjected to restrictive measures 


If we are 


am sure we.can work out agreements 


in the future as we have in the past, 
with the one exception of the 1919 
trouble.” 


NEED FOR RETURN’ 


OF MR. VENISELOS 


tGieeks ‘Feel. Need of the One 


Outstanding Statesman to Rep- 
resent Them in Forthcoming 
Councils of the Allies 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 


PARIS, France (Tuesday) -- Not 


only are the Allies, especially France, 
disposed to make the Greeks suffer 
for having restored King Constantine, 
but Kemalist victories help to orient 
opinion in the direction of revision of 
the treaty of Sévres. 
Greek statesmen of outstanding au- 
thority. 


There are few 


There is only one, Eleutherios 
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pose Halt i in Rake Ale. 
- nautics pasar: Bill Reported 


Pa 


Special to The Christian Science Moniter 
from its Washington News Office . 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate met yesterday to consider a 
resolution by William E. Borah (R.), 
Senator from Idaho, which proposes 
that there should be a halt in con- 
struction for six months in order’ to 
avoid expenditure until it has become 
‘known .what the nations intend to do 
with regard to the general question 
of disarmament, and also in order to 
ascertain the relative efficiency of the 
battleship as compared 
means of defensive and offensive war- 
fare, such as the aeroplane and the 
submarine. 

Admiral Robert E. Coontz, chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Operations, and 
Rear Admiral D. W. Taylor, chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Construction, 
were heard by the committee behind 
closed doors. It is understood that 
both officers strongly opposed the dis- 
placement of the battleship and also 


|urged that there be no cessation in 


the building program, even for a 
period of six months. Admiral Coont.: 
and Rear Admiral Taylor were asked 
to submit their views on the relative 
merit of the battleship as compared 
with’ other arms of naval warfare. 
Both officers took the positjon that 
there could be no question that the 
dreadnaught still continued 
would continue the most potent unit. 
They scoffed at the theory that aero- 
plane development rendered the bat- 
tleship in any sense “obsolete.” 
Members of the committee said that 
these officers took direct issue with 
the theory put forward by Brig.-Gen. 
William Mitchell, assistant chief of 
the Army Air Service, to the effect that 
highly developed aeroplanes dropping 


explosive bombs would put even 
heavy-armored battleships out of 
action. 

No Need of Further Tests 


Admiral: Coontz and Rear Admiral 
Taylor expressed the view that the 


“with other ! 


and | 


treaty of alliance, if conditions can be 
‘jarranged. There are difficulties and it 
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is necéssary therefore to treat the sub- 
jeet with some reserve. 


President Pilsudski. will be accom- 


panied by the Foreign Minister, Prince 
Sapieha, the War Minister. General, 
'Sosnokowski, the Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Rosewadoswski, and other im- 
portant Polish personalities. An elab- 
orate program has been arranged for 
the three or four days of President 


Piusulekt's 


sojourn. 


BRITAIN CONSIDERS 


PROBLEMS OF NAVY 


Imperial Defense Committee to 


Consider Subcommittee Report 
Which Is Expected to Favor. 
Retaining the Capital Ships 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
"Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The 


Committee of Imperial Defense, the 
representative of The Christian Science 
Monitor is informed in naval circles, 
will shortly consider the report of the 


subcommittee appointed last Decem- | 


ber to inquire into certain technical 
maters arising from the experiences of 


the recent war, 
things, to attempt to settle the much | retain 
discussed question of whether it is | promptly buried or otherwise hid till 


and, among other | 


worth while to go on building’ great | 
battleships, costing £9,000,000 each, to | 
say nothing of their necessary auxil- 
iaries. 


Bonar Law, 
Beatty, 


This subcommittee, consisting of Mr. | 
Walter Hume Long, Ear! | 
Winston S. Churchill, Sir Rob- | 


ert Horne and Sir Eric Geddes, has 


com pleted 
testimony of many competent experts. | 


its work, having taken 


Much disappointment was felt, how- 


ever, 
rate, 


outside the subcommittee at any | 
that Admiral Sir Perey Scott, 


chief protagonist of the pro-submarine | 


and anti-capital ship school of naval | 


thought did not see fit to lay his’ 
views in person before the subcom- 


mittee, but preferred to utilize the pub- | 


] 


ic press for that purpose. 
No official announcement has yet: 


been made regarding the subcommit- | 
tee’s report, and it is well understood | 


Trotzky welch iil 
_ congress. 
| Mr. Lenine, backed by Mr. 
Zinovieff, upheld the doctrine. that 
trade unions should be given a certain 
liberty of action, while Mr. Trotzky, 
on the other hand, backed up by the 
Communist ‘leader “Mr. Sonaeee and | 


Despite Severe Defeat Last oa 
Ukrainian. Peasants Are De- 
termined to Throw Off Rule: 2 skolmkof t the Ba: 

, . a4 : tic fleet, upheld absolute Comm c 

“of the Soviets in the Spring rule. The informant stated that the 

result of this split may lead to seri- 

;ous Consequences, and already workers 

onitor from its European News Office !are dividing themselves into different 

LONDON, England (Tuesday) camps as supporters of their adopted 


Despite the fact that the Ukrainian | leader, and are openly spoken of as 
Army under General Pavlenko was/|Ueninites and ‘Trotzkyites. If this 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


decisively beaten by the Bolsheviki| reach widens, the world may see the 

early in December of last year, the Russian revolution in jeopardy before 

ever among the Ukrainians that their 

country shall finally be freed from, GERMANY TO MAKE 

determination, the Ukrainian peasants > COUNTER-P ROPOSALS 

have instituted armed risings through- | 

throw off the Bolshevist yoke. from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 
In an interview with a highly} BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday) 

'representative of The Christian’ Sci-|ister, delivered his eagerly expected | 

ence Monitor was informed that out of ! speech this afternoon before a crowded 


determination remains as fixed as; ‘the party congress meets next March. 
Bolshevist rule. Following up this) 

out Ukraine in another endeavor to| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
placed Ukrainian authority here, the Dr. Walter Simons, the Foreign Min- 
a total of 100,000 troops that comprised ;and excited Reichstag. Two vital 


the Ukrainian Army, when attacked by /Semtences in the Minister's long 
immensely superior forces of the ‘Bol-| speech were as follows: 
“The German Government cannot 


sheviki,.some 30,000, including Gen- 
eral Pavienko, were forced over the 
Polish frontier and subsequently in- 
terned: About 30,000° were dispersed 
and returned to their villages, and 
some 40,000, with arms and a small 
ogre of ammunition, escaped round 
the Russian right flank. Many of 
ithose who were dispersed managed to 
their arms, which they 


regard the allied proposal as a pos- 
sible basis for further negotiations.” 
Second: “The German Government 


for submission to. the Allies.” 

The minister denounced the pro- 
posals bitterly as constituting an at- 
tempt to keep the German people in 
economic slavery for 42 years, and 
added, amid the cheers of the deputies: 
“The Germans refuse to do slaves’ 
work.” 

The minister also criticised the 
entente’s prohibition of the inde- 


isuch time as they conn again be 
' profitably used. 

It was stated that the peasants have | 
| again armed themselves, and, though 
lacking in organization, have formed; pendent floating of loane, and ex- 
‘themselves into formidable guerrilla; pressed regret that there was ro rec- | 
| bands, which are everywhere attacking | ognition at Paris of Germany's very 
|the Bolshevist forces. Already ail} successful and complete disarmament 
i Communistic rule has been abolished ; The Reichstag debate on the subject | 
lin the villages by the extermination | was adjourned until tomorrow. 
of the Communists’ representatives, 


| and only in the big cities does Soviet BRITISH GIFTS FOR 
' rule survive, but these cities have been | KRUGER MEMORIAL 


completely isolated by cutting the 
Special cable to The Christian —— 


railways. 
Monitor from its MKuropean News Offic 


Considerable advance has been made, ; 
-and latest reports, it was stated, in-; 


| dicate that Ukrainian troops are oper: | 
ating within 20 miles of Kiev. Want ; day)—At a review of former soldiers | 


proposes to formulate new proposals: 


7 itself during the sitting othe efghth “ 


Admiral Raskolmkoff, chief of the Bai- | 


Complaints of Excessive Demands 
Upon Germans Shown to Be 
' Based on Mtsapprehension of 
Total Amount of Indemnity. 


Special cavie to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its, European_News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday) 
As the first annual payment of repara- 
tions by Germany to the Allies, as 
decided by the Supreme Council at 


' Paris, is‘the same amount as the in- 


terest payment due by the Allies to 
the United States on account of loans, 


Germany has obviously no reason for 


feeling that she has been hardly dealt 
with. The consternation. in Bertin 
over the 


tAllies is the result of grave misappre- 


: 


| 


| 


‘hension as to the total capital amount 
‘of indemnity, the representative of 
'The Christian Science Monitor was in- 
pringga in authoritative quarters: to- 
day. 

The newspapers, having taken the 
anmual payments and added them to- 
gether, they calculated the total‘ in- 


.demnity as amounting to £11,300,- 


000,000, whereas the total indemnity 
amounts to only £5,000,000,000, and 
the annual amounts tabulated at the 
Paris conference merely represent an 
acceptable manner in which Germany 


shall pay this total amount by an- 


nuities: If Germany could put down 
the sum of £5,000,000,000 today, that 
would be the entire amount which 
‘would be demanded, but naturally, 
‘with deferred payments, interest has 
to be calculated, and, as the final pay- 
| ment is deferred for 42 years, interest 
‘naturally results in practically doub- 
‘ling the indemnity. 


| Germany's Ability to Pay 


One might as well, the authority 
|stated, take British indebtedness on 
‘account of the war, which is practi- 
‘cally £8,000,000,000, and state that, 
' before it is paid off, Great Britain will 
have paid, with interest and amortiza- 
tion, a sum of double that amount, or 


CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony (Tues- ee 000,000,000. 


As to the statements that the indem- 


of organization. and consequent lack ‘in the Milner Park, where thousands | nity is more than Germany can meet, 


| of cohesion is due in a great measure! Of people attended, Prince Arthur of 
‘to weather conditions and the fact} Connaught delivered a message from 


| 


the authority showed that the total in- 
debtedness of Great Britain to the 


—- - 


amount demanded by’ the 


ta 


bess. 


of could 
p48 no. possibility 
i an ental: 


| Veniselos, and it is Mr. Veniselos who 
is -now wanted. It is not’ known 


that a full decision. based upon it | that nearly all means of communica- King George announcing that certain United States on account of war loans 


matter had been sufficiently tested and 
cannot be arrived at. without con-| {100 have been destroyed by the eld 


that there was wo need of further 


of the K 


re Sag es be @ ecu! 

ete aeiich: i obiyag as * initter” of King Constan- 
tine, but efforts are being made to 
persuade Mr. Veniselos*that the su- 
perior interests of the country demand 
his. presence at the London conference. 
The “Temps” writes that the future 
delegate of Greece will have little 
credit at the London conferente if 
he represents only Constantine. 


of this. sort will in- 

_inve “ the essential inter- 
) wi since productiou 

| costs involve also 

if wages, rang ot Green said. 

« that in such an emer- 

of fixing wages 

by the Presi- 


| pose uettles threatening 
bd - the emergency was | 
question the Pres- 
tote aa have the final 

le I have always respected 

! pas men of honesty and 

I am sure the great 

ni . workers are unalter- 
their life and 

a ‘the bands of any one 
baie one feature of the. bill 


feeling in’ diplomatic quarters. 
net to be expected that the Turks 
will have an easy game, and Greece 
will .stand to lose much if there is 
now no jutiction of the Constantine 
and Veniselos forces. 
however, whether Greece can so soon 
forget her recent domestic quarrels. 
There 
Greece for the abdication of Constan- 
}tine in order that Greece may obtain 
the best out of the conference. 
it would seem that such weather-cock 
changes of opinion are too much to 
expect, and it is therefore to Mr. 
Veniselos that opinion turns as the 
only possible savior of the situation. 


ages spi 


That remark represents the general 
It is 
It is doubtful, 
in 


is a distinct movement 


But 


Greek Delegates Named 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its European News Office 
ATHENS, Greece (Tuesday)—The 


, | Ministerial Council has handed to min- 
isters of the entcmte an answer to the 
effect that Greek delegates will attend: 
the London conference on Fbruary 21. 
The Prime Minister, George Rhallis, 
will act as president of the delegation 
and will be accompanied by the Minis- 
ter of Finances, Mr. Kallogeropoulos. 


The delegation will leave Athens on 


February 7. The Prime Minister will 
ae stay in Paris for a couple of days in 

order to meet Mr. Briand and other 
political personages, and will arrive in 
London to get into touch with Mr. 
Lioyd George and British political 
circles. 


ist) -Mesnasbly Meats 


cable to The Christian Science 
fonitor trom ite European News Office 


ATHENS, Greece (Tuesday)—The 


third National Assembly met on Mon- 
day and proceeded to the election of 
> its president. 
| tory for the government candidate 

Argasari Lombardos, deputy fer Zante, 
who got in by 248 votes, as against 71 
‘given for ‘Mr. Banglis. 


This resulted in a vic- 


Exunsr IN’ CIVIL SERVICE 


The Christian Science 
from its European News Office 


(CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony ( Tues- 


é foes have a full _ official. character, 
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tleship, will insist that Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Mitchell be called before the com- 
mittee to submit his views fully with 
regard to the character of the tests 
hitherto made. In his testimony al- 
ready published, the assistant chief 
of the Army Air Service declared that 
the experiments conducted on the In- 
diana were of a crude character, and 


the circumstances under which the 
test was conducted, it proved highly 
succegsful. 

The officers testifying yesterday 
told the committee that it would prove 
almost as expensive to halt construc- 
tion at this point as it would to con- 
tinue it. They declared that the ma- 
terial already in the hands of the 
contractors would deteriorate greatly, 
that if construction was stopped the 
contractors would have -to lay off 
large groups of employees, and that 
the policy proposed in the Borah reso- 
lution would result in large'suits for 
damages against the sovernment. 


Navy Department Asked for Report 


A subcommittee of the Naval Affairs 
Committee was appointed to make a 
report to the Senate. The Navy De- 
partment was called on to submit 
to the full committee tomorrow com- 
piete reports covering the loss that 
would be subStained if a six months 
holiday were ordered and also on the 
relative merit of the battleship and 
the aeroplane in an efficient naval 
force. 

The committee consists of Henry 
Cabot Lodge (R.), Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; Miles Poindexter (R.), Sen- 
ator from Washington, and John 
Walter Smith (D.), Senator from 
Maryland. They are al! big navy men. 

While the committee seemed to agree 
to the view of the Navy officers with 
regard to the efficacy of the battleship. 
it is the sense of the members that no 
arm should be sacrificed. With this 
purpose in view the committee re- 
ported favorably the bill providing for 
a bureau of naval] aeronautics with a 
chief appointed for four years by the 
President with the consent of the Sen- 
ate. The chief of the bureau must 


or the Marine Corps. The annual naval 
appropriation bill provides $150,000 
for this proposed bureau. 


a es nd 5 ema 


‘PRESIDENT PILSUDSKI'S 


VISIT TO PARIS FIXED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireleas 
PARIS, France (Monday)—The de- 
terred visit of President Pilsudski of 
Poland is now fixed for Friday this 
‘week. It is stated that the visit will 


that considering the material used and | 


come from the active list of the Navy) 


ag within they {ional ary, In ondet te prevent. os 
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4 os, Bt » nt ety 
free Ukraine. = 
favor of retention of tlie capital ship, | Although conditions in Ukraine are 


and that the subcommittee was seri- | 

ously concerned as io whether Great | 524 in many places in Russia they are 

Britain was justified in retarding | worse, in fact was stated that | 
|} many of the larger Russian cities are 

capital ‘ship building, in view ‘of het) stmost deserted owing to the inhabi- 


dependence upon seaborne commerce | 
—a dependence emphasized by the| Pre oats fled from the Communis-; 


recent ree . Unfortunately, in many case 
Naval Position Changed 'women and children have been left | 
: behind by men compelled to join the | 
Discussin 
' : ce — eer. oe meet ae Labor battalions and it is learned that | 
tion in naval circles, which could not} an International Red Cross society is | 
be suspected of leanings toward a/ béing formed at Riga for the purpose | 
little navy for Great Britain, the rep-|of helping these sufferers. For the | 
resentative of The Christian Science | mye ert eee ae oe - 
Moni \work to Petrogra e population o 
fonitor found a great realization of | which is much depleted, except for the | 
the- serious effects that might follow | Communists, women and children. | 
the commencement of competitive | Although the Communists have plenty 
building on this OF any other ground. | of food and clothing, many women and | 
The informant stated that, at a recent | | eiitren are actually badly provided | 
meeting of prominent personages, whO; The Communists maintain their au- | 
have hitherto been advocates of a big | thority by sheer terrorism, and the’! 
British navy against Germany, it was | informant said that the outside world | 
decided that, with the disappearance | ‘would not credit the number of execu- | 
of the German fleet, the world’s naval | tions that take place daily. It is suffi-' 
position is changed, and today civiliza- | cient for a man to be merely sus- | 
tion is not threatened by any maritime | pected of anti-Communistic ideas to 
power. Nevertheless, in their view,|jead to his immediate arrest, and, in| 
there is no alternative to competitive | 4 great number of cases, subsequent | 
building of ships of war except an | execution. 
international naval] agreement, and! {ndications are not lacking, the in- | 
this applies to whatever type of ship | ormant stated, that a serious split has | 


Boer figures and plaques, ae ia. £ Pre so bearing Shep aes rs 
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dee. fieates: were De 
over from Broom Park by the trustees 
and others by the King, to whom thé¢y 
were presented by the Royal Engi- 
neers, of whom Lord Kitchener was 
Colonel. The King’s desire is that the 
figures should form part of the Kruger 
| memorial. 


BRITISH FIRM’S LARGE 
CONTRACT IN RUSSIA 


Special cable .to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—A 
large contract has just been signed be- 
tween Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 
‘and the Russian trade delegation for 
the repair of practically the whole of 
Russia’s locomotives. It is signed, sub- 
ject to the trade agreement between 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia being 
‘ratified. 

The trade agreement with Russia 
has now been carefully examined by 
the authorities at Moscow in conjunc- 
tron with Mr. Krassin and it is expectad 
that it will be ratified without altera- 
tion. The Soviet Government has ex- 
/pressed its approval of Mr. Krassin’s 
work in England and he will return 
‘as the Soviet representative in Lon- 
don. The date of his return has not 
yet been fixed. 


is considered to dominate naval) 
strategy for the moment. | 
It was urged, therefore, that Eng-| 
land and the United States should give | 
the lead in proposing a conference be- 
tween all those powers whose geo-/} 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. Subscri 
graphical positions impose upon them neat tm One Fear, 99.00; six months. 9. 
guardianship of the seas, and should 
decide in what way this joint guar- 
dianship may best be carried out. The | 
conference, it is proposed, should be’ 
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largely composed of seamen who have | 
held a high command at, sea. 


Problem Is Not Soluble | 
* Dealing with the technical side of 
the question, the informant considered 
that the problem as to the relative 
values of the capital ship and the sub- 
marine could never be solved, for no, 
sooner does the design of a new yves- 
sel become fixed, than she becomes 
the target for inventors who wish to 


find means to destroy her. This new 
inventions wilb render obsolete all ex 

isting ships of whatever type. Seven 
“dreadnaughts” have held the -field at 
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different periods of British naval his-} Literary | J“ 

tory since the days of Queen Elizabeth,| dttorial Notes | 

and competition with other types has | Genera! News— 

gone on through the centuries as it yj sweetie Allied Reparation : 
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will grow bigger ‘and more efficient, 
but will never put the capital ship com- 
pietely out of court; nevertheless the 
‘capital ship has its Hmitations outside 
the narrow waters of the North Sea, } 
and its capacity for offense at great 
distances is more than doubtfal. While ; 
that.is so, the informant concluded that | 
decisive naval warfare, conducted from 
bases at great distances from one ‘an- 
other, seems almost impossible. — 
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_§10f over 20,000,000,000 francs, 


‘the exportation tax, 
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£ 2,000,000,000, then | 
ing Britain, pay tribute to America of 
£100,000,000 annually, or the same 
amount as Germany's first yearly pay- 
ments. 

The deduction from this is obvious, 
that if the Alltes have to pay to 
America merely for interest on a 
friendly loan £100,000,000 per annum, 
why should not Germany, who caused 
such destruction of persons and prop- 
erty, and involved the Allies in crush- 
ing expenditure, pay at least as much 
as the Allies pay to America? 


No Excessive Burdens 


When one considers the amount that 
the Allies have to meet on account of 
their internal loans, and the loans 
from each other, it is obvious that 
Germany is not being burdened ex- 
cessively. The total amount of repara- 
tions demanded, consisting of £5,00C0,- 
000,000, represents a capital value 
of £4,000,000,000 plus £1,000,000.- 
000, which is the estimated revenue 
obtainable from a 12 per cent ad 
valorem tax on German exports, these 
two items together making the 
£5,000,000,000. 

As Belgium is to obtain a priority 
payment on account of £100,000,000, 
England will receive nothing during 
the first year. 

The allied conference in London on 
February 28, at which the Germans 
will be present, is considered by the 
authorities to be one of very’ great 
importance. It is thought that when 
the Germans see the reasonableness 
of the demands, they will agree to the 
amount fixed, but they will have an 
opportunity at the coming conference 
to present their views for the con- 
sideration of the Allies. 


French Finances 


France Anxious to Realize at Once on 


German Annuities 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireles« 

PARIS, France (Tuesday) — The 
mobilization of credits in Germany 
for realizing at once the proceeds of 
the prospective annuities, begins seri- 
dusly to occupy the attention of the 
authorities. Clearly the financial situ- 
ation of France would not be suffici- 
ently improved, even supposing Ger- 
many wete to accept the Paris 
arrangements and pay the annuities. 
There is a deficit in this year's budget 
not 
covered by normal revenue. Indeed 
more than half the total of budgetary 
expenditure — Secaut or toe put 
down to the account of Ge 

Now, éven at the best, Geranty will 
not pay France anything like 16,000,- 
000,000 francs. The highest estimates 
of the proceéds of the annuity, with 
not put 
France's share even at half that sum. 
Hence the necessity, if Franee is to 
redeem her budget from 
to mobilize sums due her over a series 


| of years and to put herself in a posi- 


tion to handle the money at ones. 


from bankruptcy, 
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Less Than Half the Total of 

to Supply Deficiencies 

ee of an educational institution. - 
upporting. bills will. be introduced 


Program Outlined ‘and De- ‘Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor in Congress and in thé New York 
bated ‘for Action in Field of wahsaecron Saavias os Columbia | Lesisiatare, The matte goa m 
| ere ae ow, resented formally e city. 
Organized American Labor|—James W. Good, chairman of the) in ering yement be- 
| ey Gadde : | House Appro ns Committee, yes- r . oe 


lieve that the anniversary presents 
terday submitted the report of the com- | : vee appa 
mittee in éxplanation of the ap-|* splendid opportunity to bring a 


States and the 
Stoprintions to: supply deflotencies in| vem [he Unies 


Soilltth’ American and Central Ameri- 
toe ag on yong the Ayan! year ond- can countries that good will and un- 


ich is mecessary to 
The amount eta, When in the Dat| See ween 


af ORE ie Ds 


. the begin- 
ing, which should be in the nature 
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resident Wilson’s Representative 
in the Island Reports. Action 
by Government for Restora- 
tion of Its Financial Stability 


DETROIT, Michigan—The United. 
Press, in a copyrighted news dispatch | 
sent out from fhis city, makes the 
statement that Henry Ford, at his 
country home in Dearborn, near here, 
is “laying plafs to meet changes in 
the industrial world which he believes | 
are coming, with innovations as sur- 
prising as those by which he startled 
the business world eight years ago.” 
‘The writer of the article asserts that 
| the $200,000,000 Ford Motor Company 
is in no danger of being absorbed by | 
the General Motors. It is stated that 
there will be more changes in the per- 
sonnel of the higher executive staff of 
the Ford Company shortly. There will 
not be any representative of “Wall 
Street bankers” sitting on the direc- 
torate with a veto power over Mr. 
Ford’s expenditures. Mr. Ford is in 
the market for money, it is said, but 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
r~The Cuban Government has taken 
two important steps looking toward 
the solation of the financial difficulties 
and the political disturbances that 
have prevailed for some time in the 
island republic, according to dis- 
patehes received yesterday by the 
State Department from Maj.-Gen. 
Enoch H. Crowder, who went to Cuba 
as the representative of President 
Wilson. 


Specia) to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illiticis—Some informa- 
tion as to ‘recent secret activities of 
Communists in the United States, 
.|@riven underground by federal and 
state raids and prosecutions, has been 
placed in the hands of a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor. The 
Communist Party of America and the 
Communist Labor Party of the United 
States, which were formed openly here 
in the fall of 1919 as offshoots of the 
left wing of-the Socialist Party of the 
United States, have been broken up' by 
prosecutions, 20 members of the latter 
party having been convicted in Cook 


was $203,293,476.72, hich ic $275,-|PPomtable trade. \ 


13320960 lane than The anoust ot! MIR DILLON URGES 
CIVILIZED METHODS 


sidered by the committee. In giving 
the details to Congress, Mr. Good said: 

Nationalist Leader Says Reconcil- 
iation Between United Irish 


dian National employees may engage “Approximately $192,000,000 of the 
League and Smn Fein Is 


in politics, and the reinstatement with- 
out loss of seniority of the three men, 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. Moore and Mr. Hig~ 
gins. A minority report, signed by F. 
| H. representative of the 
Canadian National Railways, upholds 


$203,000,000 -recommended to.be ap- 
propriated is to be found in five serv- 
ices, namély: Bureau of Internal Re¥- 
enue, $9,000,000; military establish- 
ment, $48,000,000; naval establishment, 
» $61,500,000; postal service, $57,500,- 
000 and audited claims allowed by the 


the order of the president, but recom-/| county. 
reinstatement, on the ground; These prosecuticns, however, only 
that the men were not fully apprised | served to make the various factions 
J/order when they entéred the/|forget their differences, according to 
litical fieid. the informant of The Chri8tian, Sci-' 

The majority report is based on a| ence Monitor, and have driven \heir 
proposal, submitted by the men, which | follewers into a fusion. with the United 
| enunciates that “the first requisite for; Communist Party of America, which 
has always existed underground since 
its formation, immediately following 
the ‘close of the world war. There 
still is, apparently, some hair-splitting 
about details of organization among 
these factions. 

A copy of The Communist, official’ 
organ of the underground party, which 
claims to be the official] American sec- 
tion of the Third Communist Interna- 
tional, recognized by Nicholas Lenine, 
was given to the representative of this 
newspaper with the warning that it 
is a crime to be found with it in one’s 
possession. This issue of the paper, 
said to be the very latest, is without 
date or place of publication, is marked 
SNo. 13,” and contains an account of 
the second United Communist Party 
convention. 


Convention Held Secretly 


This convention was surrounded | 
with such secrecy, according to the’ 
account, which mentions no personal 
names, that few of the 42 delégates in 
attendance gould find the place again, 
as they were smuggled there one by 
one with no knowledge of where they 
were going. The 21 points laid down 
for affiliation by the second congress 
of the Third Communist Internationgl 
were wholeheartedly indorsed, a con- 
stitution was adopted, and plans were 


may b 
seeking to 


+ loyalty in such service, and that this 
must be evidenced to continhe in the 
service.” With regard to this declara- 
tion the minority report says that “it 

FRathony ‘is so ingeniously vague as to be sus- 
PS natal ceptible of as many different interpre- 

ay tations as interested political aspirants 
have capacity to devise.” It states 
that the question opens up such a 
large field that its solution should be 


rp ple-are thrifty and pos sought - Parliament. 
_ industrial ability. The solution of the} No Political Interference 
+ problem of | would greatly; “[t-appeared early in the proceed- 
t the commercial situation| ings,” states the report, “that in real- 
jout the world, he said, adding | tty there was little difference between 
belie Saag had a futureé,/ the position taken by the management 
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be obliged to.carry| and the employees.” It goes on to 
time/ say that Mr. Hanna based his posi- 
tion on a pronouncement made by Sir 
: wD Robert Borden in Parliament at the 
- LONDON, England (Tuesday) — It/| time the railroads were taken over by 
- wil] be impossible for Germany to pay |the government. This was to the ef- 
‘he amounts xed for her .reparation fect that the roads would be run by 
the . lies, says Jobn d | @ reconstructed board of directors and 
Key prince pal representative of that political patronage and political 
_ Athe British Treasury at the Versailles interference would be eliminated. 
4's Conference. He argues~that “Mr. Hanna,” it z0es on, “stated 
rma ' , to have surplus exports that at the time he and his associates 
th £200,000,000 must have total | took office, it was understood that this 
worth at least £700,000,000.| W@8 to be the policy of the manage- 


er cent of this amount would | ™ent, and that it was only on this 
100,004 ne that they accepted office. | laid for carrying on propaganda among 


ndition 

The employees stated that they agree |the World War Veterans and the Pri- 
absolutely with this . er Shere and Sailors Legion, who, 
| to cooperate to’ the - the’ Commiinists .hope, will form the 
| : maftiagement to prevent polit- | nucleus of thé revolutionary army in 
ical interference or the exploitation |the United States. 

is to say,” continues, | Of the railroads’ for political pur-| The strongest notes in the conven-| 
on this vast sca) would be genes. & tion were, according to the account, | 
to pay the minimum annuity; “But,” the report continues, “the|emphasis of the need of ridding the 
000,000, plus the export per-|@™ployees maintain that this policy| revolutionary ranks of semi-revolu- 
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. a Paris proposals are|%0es not involve the prohibition of |tionary features “inherited from the 
_ more than wind, they mean a complete |2"y employee under any circumstance | 91d Social-Democratic opportunist par- 
" reorganization of the channels of in-| ering himself as a candidate in par-/ties; the need of pinning down to 
ternational e. If anything re-;/iamentary elections. They further | realistic tactics such elements as have 
 motely like them should ‘really be maintain that the government anditaken flights of unrealitvy, and the 
inte to happen, the reaction on Parliament could not have intended any | need of reaching such a common basis 

tish trade and industry would be *UCbh prohibition inasmuch as, when | of action with revolutiogary industrial 

calculable. It is an outrage that| the matter was considered by Parlia-| unionism as will liquidate differences | 

the allied leaders should have dealt | ment in the session of 1919, they were of understanding of the revolutionary 
cS ‘each other by using the methods | §Pecially excluded from the disabili-|struggie and ultimately shape the or- 
“ot a poker party.” | | ties of the Civil Service Act, and were | ganized Labor movement for its des+ 


ae. “SS }in fact confirmed in all the civil rights tined réle in the overthrow of Capi- 
‘a4 FRENCH CAMPAIGN which they had enjoyed as employees | talism.”’ 
_ AGAINST EXTREMISTS 


of a privately owned railroad.” The program for immediate action 
Labor Men in Politics outlined was to carry out the 21 re- 
x 
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quirements of the Third Communist | 
Roca & koe the yar ao < leave | international, which commit them to | 
? ~ _— wevlligeae a coh at the |. policy of armed insurrection. “With 
Se wat & t leave of absence | those principles outlined in letters of 
might be granted to many classes Of! 4. above the Russian crucible,” said 
employees without in any way inter-jin, account, “there is not so much 
any ban net tirwmay mm of the Riad room for difference of opinion on fun- 
ny Slt ash ne nd aoe ae g, | damentals amors true revolutionists; 
ll of . yee they. * aintai , d sein. | the realistic application of those fun- 
eu Of waoMm, maintained, might! qamentals becomes the outstanding 
one been granted leave of absénce,| .ongtructfon work of Communists. 
r positions being filled by others sek : 
Neve: uring their absence. | Action in Field of Labor ! 
spread Bolshevism in France. “The employees do not believe,” says; “The largest proportion of thought 
Sear ba? ; | it is believed, are | the report, “that any evil results have and debate on the program was given 
been occasioned to the Canadian Pa-/to the question of Communist action in 
.| cific Railway because four of its em-|the field of organized labor. The de- 
ployees have been permitted to engage |termination to lay out a mode of ac- 
in parliamentary careers. Of these,/ tion that would bring the wide masses 
two have attained Cabinet rank, the|or organized and unorganized labor 
Minister of Labor in the federal gov-/into their natural function in the 
ernment and the Minister of Mines class struggle for emancipation, in- 
in the Ontario Government.” stead of a palliation of labor, ran like 
When the board was constituted, Mr.|a red thread through the convention.” 
Hanna declined to name a representa-| [Immediately after the close of the 
tive. He has consistently refused to| convention a message was received 
budge from his stand, vr to grant the from the Third Communist Interna- 
reinstatement of the men, tional at Moscow, Russia, fhat the 


a “— . , forecasted action of the convention 
COOPERATIVE AGENTS | ad been officially endorsed. 
DENY LAW VIOLATION 


Simultaneously with this convention 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
2 tom its correspondent in Paris by wireless 
= _ PARIS, France (Monday)—Some po- 


+ police police in Communist circles. Russians 
* and Serbians are charged with. pos- 


sessing false passports. That is the 
_ ‘technical charge. The authorities be- 
__. Meve they have discovered plots to 


America, which has been unwilling to 
give up its autonomy and .that of its 
language federations by a complete 
fusien with the United Communist 
Party, and refused the pleas of numer- 
ous committees and messengers from 
the convention of the latter party for 
a unity convention unless it, the Com- 
munist Party, was allowed a majority 
représentation. , 

No agreement being forthcoming on 
this difference, the United Communist 
Party convention determined not to 
accept the refusal of the executive 
committee of the Communist Party, 
and to await the coming convention.of 
the latter party, when they will make | 
an offer of unity on a basis‘of equal | 
representation. 


PENSACOLA BUILDING PROJECTS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor ; 
PENSACOLA, Florida—A new the- 
ater, new fraternal order houses, new 
churches, new bridges, residence prop- 
erty. garages, and railway terminals 


was held a meeting of the executive 
Western News Office 


committee of the Communist Party of 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — John 
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|The amount recommended in this bill | 
(Of $48,000,000, is based upon the ces-. 


, Prohibtion 


‘Shipping Board Request Denied 


‘Shipping Board is denied a deficiency 
‘appropriation of $95,000,000 which it 


during this fiscal year upon its receipts 


for an appropriation of $21,560 to pay | 


are-among the developments started | 
during the first month of the new year 
in Pensacola. , cite 


“ . 


Samples sent upva request i 


accounting officers of the Treasury, 
$16,000,000. The remaining $11,000,- 
000 includes approximately $1,000,000 
for the payment of judgments reh- 
dered against the government-. by 
United States District Courts and the 
Court of Claims, and $10,000,000, 
which is distributed among the other 
seven executive departments, six in- 
dependent executive offices, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, gnd the House 
of Representatives. 


Basis of Estimates 


“The estimates submitted by the 
War Department were based upon the 
continuance of the policy purgued by 
the Secretary of War to recruit the 
army as rapidly as possible to a 
stfength of 280,000 men, with an aver- 
age strength during the current fiscal 
year under that program of 227,650 
men. The appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1921 contained in the army 
appropriation act were based upon 
there being in the service during that | 
fiscal year an average of 175,000 men. | 


sation of recruiting. 

“The main item of deficiency appro- 
priation- for the naval establishment 
consists of $30,000,000 for the pay of 
the navy. Further enlistments in the 
navy and all reenlistments except for 
continuous service men have been dis- 
continued recently, and it is expected 
the strength of the navy will be down | 
to 116,000 by July 1. 

“The principal item of deficiency in 
the postal service is $25,650,000 for 
inland transportation by railroads due 
to the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of December 23,. 
1919, fixing the compensation of rail- 
roads for carrying the mails. The 
total appropriations carried for the 
fiscal year 1921 in the Post Office Ap- 
propriation Act for purposes similar 
to those for which deficiencies are pro- 
vided in this act aggregate $92,687,320. 

“The $8,000,000 for the Bureau of | 
Internal Revenue is estimated to en-| 
able it to expedite the examination of| 
tax returns. | 

“The appropriation recommended | 
for the enforcement of the National | 
Act is to supplement the! 
$5,500,000 made for that purpose for 
the current fiscal year.” 2 


For the time being the United States 


has asked of. €ongress for the pur-_| 
pose of completing Ns construction 
program for the. fiscal’ year ending | 
June 30, 191. This may, unless the! 
Shipping Board receipts show an un- | 
expected gain, halt, work now being | 
done in shipyards throughout the. 
country and result in throwing. out of 
work many thousands of men. 

The following explanation is given | 
for the failure to make an apprpria- | 


ition: 


“The elimination of $95,000,000 for: 
the Emergency Shipping Fund of the' 
Shipping Board has-been made pend- 
ing the settlement by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury of questions in dis- 
pute between the War Department 
and the Shipping Board. The 
amounts claimed by the Shipping 
Board as due from the War Depart- 
ment aggregate $208,000,000. The sums 
paid by the War Department up to 
date aggregate, $53,000,000. 


“The Shipping Board is dependent 


from operations, sales, collections, etc., 
and as $95,000,000 was requested in- 
dependently of payment of the War 
Department, the settlement of the con- 
troverted questions between these two 
governmental agencies by the comp- 
troller of the Treasury is therefore a 
determining factor in connection with 
the amount of any appropriation that 
may be needed.” 

It is a further blow to the Shipping | 
Board that no recommend “tion is made | 


t 


the salaries of the comissioners re- 
cently appointed by President WHson, 
whose nominations have not yet been 
confirmed by the Senate. _ : 


MONROE DOCTRINE 
CELEBRATION PLANS 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—A commit- | 
tee to ‘arrange for the celebration, in| 
1923 and 1924, of the one-hundredth 


FLEMISH BOOK. 
St tee rs wee | 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 


Paper Makers for More Than One Hundred Years 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| Corporation yesterday reelected Dan- | 


arrived and arrested three of the alder- | 


Not Possible at Present | at Mr. Ford's own terms only. 

| Six propositions have been made to 
{him by New York and Boston financial 
groups, it is stated. 


DUBLIN, treland (Tuesday — John 
Dillon, chairman of the Nationalist 
Party, in response te an idvitation 
from United Irish League supporters 
in Scotland, to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion between the league and the Sinn 
Fein, says reconciliation would be 
impossible except by adopting the pro- 
gram and methods of the Sinn Fein, 
to which he and a large body of Na- 
tionalists would not consent. He de- 
clares he believes many who. voted 
for the Sinn Fein at the last elec- 
tion have changed their minds and 
regret it, but that the change is not 
sufficiently widespread. 

“I am convinced that the parties to! 
the present hideous conflict in Ireland 
will realize before long that neither 
side can win on the present. lines,” he 
says. “The first necessity on both 
sides is to return to civilized methods.” 

Another outrage took place last 
night when Captain King, district in- 
spector, was seriously wounded, and 
his wife was shot near the Mallow 
railroad station in County Cork. 

On the appeal of Joseph Murphy, 
who was found guilty by a coprt- 
martial of having led an attack in| 
Cork, October 8, against the military | 
and sentenced to the supreme penalty,| Mr. Ford-ig ready to meet this an- 
the court decided that it was powerless | tagonism. 
to stay execution of the sentence, but These are said to be the true facts 
that it thought the prisoner should be/in the greatest industrial-financial sit- 
given time to make further represen-| vation ever developed in a single man- 
tations before the court-martial. ufacturing enterprise. A _ thorough, 

Mr. Murphy had asked the Court of ' direct investigation covering the last 
Appeals to upset the former proceed- | few weeks reveals that other people do 
ings on the ground of the.refusal of | most of the worrying for Henry Ford: 
the court-martial to permit of a cef-|. Rumors and  stories.. prevalent 
tain cross-examination on behalf of the | throughout the country have entirely 
prisoner. It was also declared that) passed over Henry Ford’s head. He 
the proceedings were held prior to\,does not even know of the existence 
the proclamation of martial law. On of a greater part of them. Mr. Ford 
this contention the court held that the|igs said to bélieve that he has ample 
court-martial had been.established ac-| resources to clear up all outstanding 
cording to statute and was competent | obligations without operating his 
to impose sentence, and that, there-| plant, if it is necessary as a final 
fore, interference with it would be un-/| expedient, if he desired, he could place 
precedented. |a mortgage on his property. 

Daniel Healy, one of the four men) I 1 Dj ‘ 
tried by a court-martial for the shoot- | 4Aternal Wissensions . 
ing of one of the 14 officers killed | The situation that Mr. Ford faced 
in this city November 21, was acquitted | last December—and to a degree still 
and discharged last night. The other | faces—was not a crisis of dollars, but 
three, Frank Teeling, William Conway of men, it is said. For the last five 
and Edward Potier, were acquitted of | years there has been steadily develop- 


yYork bond. and investment house. 


be made in the next few days. 


Financial Plans 


One restrictive proposition, made by 
a prominent New York house, resulted 
in its representative being curtly of- 
fered his hat and shown the door, it 
is said, arfother, which provided for an 
issue of $100,000,000 15 year 8 per cent 
bonds, to be sold at par and to net, the 
Fords 98% was likewise rejected. Mr. 
Ford is in no hurry to close a loan. 

If any financiers who do not like 
Mr, Ford for either bus'ness reasons 


a “squeeze play” Mr. Ford knows he 
could, if necessary, stop all produc- 
tion at his plant and simply wait un- 


suit him. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Ford's 
attacks upon the Jewish international 
bankers have aroused intense antagon- 
ism in Jewish quarters and have had 
a tendency to aggravate the situation, 


‘manslaughter yesterday, but the court | ing inside the Ford organization a fac- 


réserved judgment on the alternative tional contest between two groups of 
charge of murder. ‘executives, all of them masters in Ford 


=: ' plants, contending for two radically 
Lord Roseberry’s Views 


different industrial ideals. One divi- 
: : ; , | sion is largely personified by E. G. Lie- 
LANES, magtand rapamey Lore bold, general secretary~for Mr. Ford, 
Rosebery, writing in The Times on the/ and one of the “strong men” in the or- 
subject of Ireland, says: | ganization, and C. EK. Soreenson, a pro- 
“The Americans are yery free with | duction and éfficiency engineer. Out 


ir _| of the struggle has ‘come an imposing 
ey ee at tee Govern ‘list of “resignations.” The necessities 


ment, but one is curious to know what. e iin darlene. th ld war 
their plan would be. An extreme party | ° prone Sues: Se. Wee ig tess 
is endeavoring to set up a hostile’state | 2%4_the demands upon the plants for 
in Ireland., What was, done in the | Production immediately following the 
United States when the southerners | aymistice, ee ee oe eee 
wished to do the same thing? ‘But we | evitable outburst. 

have no other clue to their Irish | WHE the loaning of the Suman 


: _| upon the production end, and with the 
~~ Ae end that obviously Is no pcs | certainty that changes had to be made 

Lord Rosebery concludes that uftil in ‘the general pian of operation to 
the American policy in Ireland is 
clear, Americans should restrain their 
criticism. 


meet elemental business changes, th 
eruption could no longer be held off. 
Then came the now historic decision 


Another was iin effect for 11 weeks, the 
made on Monday by a well known New| of the partial 


or for racial reasons should attempt 


the writer of the “article states, but | 


Major-General Crowder’s dispatch 
\said that there is te be a partial lift- 


Ing of the moratorium, which has been. 
purpose 
lifting being to let 
‘banks and merchants make partial 


Others, including a proposition from a| payments so as to show the extent 
Michigan syndicate, are expected to of their solvency without the need 


for a foreign loan. The Cubafi Con- 
|'gress has also passed a hill amending 
‘the electoral law so as to expedite 
the partial elections that must be held 
in order to straighten oft the political 
tangle. The following is the text 
of the department statement: 

“The Department of State was to- 
|day advised by General Crowder that 
'the Cuban Congress had passed the 
‘two torriente bills which are intended 
‘to adjust the financial crisis in Cuba. 
' “The underlying intention of the 
| torriente bills is understood to be to 
‘enable both banks and merchants to 
'demonstrate their solvency and to 
'resume business without the aid of 
la foreign loan by granting such 


til conditions adjusted themselves tO| hanks er merchants as may care to 


‘avail themselves of the provisions of 
‘these laws the right to make partial! 
| payments during a limited period and 
to defer at the same time, for the same 
‘limited period, the right of action of 
‘their creditors. 

“The provisions of the moratorium, 
which has been in effect in Cuba since 
' October 10 last, are lifted for all banks 
‘and merchants which do nat need to 
take advantage of these laws. The re- 
sults achieved by this legislation wil! 
demonstrate the necessity for a loan 
and the amount thereof. The depart- 
|ment was advised by General ee. 
ae had a biN 
amending the electoral law s0 as to 
expedite and safeguard the forthcom- 
ing partial elections. 

| “It is understood that President 
'Menocal, after signing the torriente 
| bills, will make a public statement 
jin support of this financial legisla- 


tion.” ; 


NATIONALIST POLIC 
|'NOT CLEARLY DEFINED 


; 
; 
‘ 
; 


| Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its European News Office 


| JOHANNESBURG, Transvaal (Tues- 
'day)—-The Nationalists.are making a 
istrong appeal to Sinn Fein Irishmen 
[in the towns. Speakers expre8s deep 
| Sympathy with the Irish Republican 
‘movement and promise all support 
J} possible if General Hertzog is re- 
turned to power. The Nationalist pro- 
'gram, which appeals to many Englis' 
| colonials, is not very clearly defined. 
At Rand meetings, glowing promises 
(‘are made regarding the utilization of 
‘the gold mines more for the benefit of 
‘the people than for overseas capi- 
' talists. 

SUGAR DUTY DISCONTINUED 

| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
_—-Guatemala has discontinued its ex- 
/port tax on sugar, according to an an- 
'rouncement here by the Guatemalan 
‘Legation. Export duties on the coun- 


ey try’s sugar crop, estimated at 15,000 


|tons for the 1921 season, were first im- 
‘posed more than 10 years ago. 


' 
(ee ‘ 


Cork Reelects Lord Mayor fy 


CORK, Ireland (Tuesday) —The Cork 


iel O’Callaghan Lord Mayor. Toward) 
the close of the meeting a police force 


men and seven councilors taking them | 
away to the barracks. : 


> OR ey er GON 9s a 


RADIO FOR SCHOOLS 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Radio telephone | _ 
and telegraph instruments are to be | 
installed in Chicaga’s 21 high schools, : 
the Board of Education announced. 
yesterday. The board estimates that | 
the system ‘will cost $50,000. The tele- | 
phones have a range of 100 miles, and | 

the telegraph system 200 miles. 


| 
t 
| 
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Last Dividend 412% 
Doubling Your Moncey 
Money deposited at 442% doubles 
in less than 16 years. Think this 


over in connection with your past’, 
saving experience. 


< . Total Assets $34,776,864 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED BY MAIL 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1869 
75 Tremont Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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_ The Coward Shoe 
For “Little Feet That Lightly Trip” 


Children, most of all, 
appreciate the Coward 
Shoe, because their all- 
day running and jumping 
put tremendous _ strains 
upon their shoes; strains 
that are especially severe 
on shapeliness, durability 
and style. 


Coward Children’s Shoes 
protect the feet and give 
a wearing service that can 
be had only from such 
selected leathers and ma- ’ 
terials as go into Coward 


Seld Nowhere Else 
James 5. Coward - 
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e! 1g than the work 
‘ional writer. 


days have gone 5) - 


cece with the Intention | 
be an elegant epistle,” or 
ly feels it a duty to} 
friend, for nowadays 

: everywhere and all the 
theless, i\there are sti)! 
ti pleasure in writing 
who do it very well, 
probable, because_ they 


2 hy So ag 
ae ape ‘Ke 
ays 


| a en ‘letter writing style. 

a mt "question ‘that the type- 

r has hi much to do with the 

earance of letter Writing. It is 

* for many to operate a type- 

) dictate, and what is easiest 

any means always the first 

‘es is that the eighteenth 

ntieth century present 
respect. 


9 them and have always 

quality to them 

e of their great attractions. 

iter een ” because it 

“oy pr beside mere con- 

__ expression ; “just like a 

that bears this out 

80 often, when men would 

ita thing ts clearly and inter- 

y expressed in pen and ink not 
ded for the printer. There are 
; writ that without the 
of Hterary effect 

rds a scene or. 


« & ~ 2 sen nOFs 


4 ay ty send . 


ds that; 


» writer’s meaning, 


It is a blessing that 
t, for their spontaneous and 
writing is\ often a great 
rt and always a pleasure to them 

4 what they have to say. 
"There ts talk enough, but hardly 
Rene letter writing, though I 
no way reflect on the quali- 


i 3 % the talkers. Carlyle was 
fon a, to “babblements.” 


athipary we ordinary people find 
ee r | pleasure in babbling, that 
8, n tal a sreely and innocently on 
whi A i ' pleases us. One 
mudd vol att thought of a commu- 
nefl ae exclusively by those that 
conversation”; 

* enat ana” be a little t 

or, to enumerate no other di 
which one of . the aevekd 
| n consent to be improved 
s x3 @ conversation of the others? 
On the » other hand, just because this 
is Be . it does not follow that conver- 
sation that distinctly does not im- 
prove is to be encouraged. It would 
1 that one of the northern races 
et to learn the art of what the 
call “causer,” where there is 
it ‘amubes, that is not dull and 
ae ae i bot annoy by being too 
heavy didactic. The French 
ma mat | way and so can the Ital- 
, with the Romanic peo- 
is ¢njoyed more for 
oy peopel north- 
d the consequence may be that 
art or accomplishment of 
” developed on the Continent 
in the United States ‘or in 


r this may be, and it is haz- 
moder there is certainly 
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_tand kindness, purity and strength. 


e talk|of the Teltles. of the Kingdom, bit | 

| "or | her'eoutlawoen deve as a com- 
st all the outward traces. 

ré| Chester and York, Shrewsbury, Exe- 

‘ ter and. Warwick, thriving modérn 

towns and capitals of counties though 
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Se ee 


of cartoon and agsoci- 


but one ya ay has yet to be instituted, 
namely, one wherein the members 

themselves to do their best to 
make their talk the vehicle of whole- 
someness and goodness, cheerfulness 


Such a society ought to have a great: 
success and do much useful work. 
There is one kind of talk, it is not. 
| conversation, that quite by itselt— | 
I refer to the utterances of members | 
; Of parliamentary. bodies in their mats 
ticular places. As needs no defi- | 
nition, but there are certain speeches | 
of obstruction that are no more than | 
talk and it is marvelous how long they | 
can be sustained. Indeed, I doubt: 
whether they can’be called “talk,” but | 
rather are not the mere emis- 
sion of certain conventional sounds for | 
a certain period of time. No refiec- | 
tion is intended on those gentlemen | 
that thus display their prowess, be- | 
cause their achievements are very re-. 
markable as feats of strength and 
sometimes of skill and moreover their 
efforts are followed sometimes by dis-/ 
tinctly good results. So far as the 
actual words go, these are imbedded in 
the Congressional Reports or in. 
Hansatd and there they remain fot | 
the edification of future readers. It | 
may be noted here that the work of | 
him that writes parliamentary history | 
becomes more and more arduous and | 

laborious. 

But talk and letters will always con- | | 
tinue and let us congratulate ourselves . 
that this is so, for say what will lofty | 
philosophers and ponderous sages, it | 
lis good for people to exchange thoughts | 


The north side of the street was 


‘center has obliteraved almost 


i-;they are, still bear visible proof ie 


' sirailarly planned, the houses being 


separated by Back Passage, less than, 
four feet wide and in one place less 
than three, from those in Long Lane, 
the adjoining street. Inte Back Pas- 
sage the sun could never penetrate, 

cin Back Court, ve chubiale aided by an 


aaa Oe anal ania ae Ane eh ee ne eek ed hae ae ee . a ee a ie es me 
ee ‘ ‘ BR a Sh ES «Re ie 


' 


; 


‘ 


Et was followed by “The Fiddler.” 


'derry, 


'woodcutters sing around their forest | gave evidence of the heavy work the 


| 


with one another and to encourage | 
the good will and the amenities of daily | 
doing. Perhaps we cannot all talk as, 


British 


Photographed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the 


Trustees of the 


(as it should be sung, without accom- 
‘paniment, simply and with feeling. 


‘ ballad,” she said again, “not here with | 
‘four walls to close us in, but out there | | 


no accompaniment but a small low 


girls. 
‘maybe, but it is a cold way to hear a 
sone, 


‘licht but the light of the coal, and no 


Museum 


Houses in Cloth Fair, from an old print 


been ‘talking about the events of the 
year and now silence fell upon them. 
‘Their. hostess turned to one of the: 
girls and begged for a song. But the 
girl shook her small ‘head with its 
dark’ clustering ‘hair. “Ah, sure, I 
cannot sing!” she said, “ I have never, 
been taught.” “That does not matter,” 
said_.one, “the songs you sing sound} 
best when the singer is untaught.” 

And then she sang an Irish ballad 


and left doors in need of repair and | 
windows stuffed with papers in. places 
where tenants had once been proud} 
of their allotment: The mountaineers 
had dwindled in numbers, some having 
gone to the distant: city, others +to 
great sawmills. and, farms; the odd 
little schoolhouse stood . the 
few remaining children being driven 
to and from .school several miles 


side in general. 

As the buggy creaked over the 
‘rough beaten track an occasional 
‘mountaineer would rest his elbow on 
‘the scythe handle and peer curiously. 
If he knew the farmer he would re- 
'spond to “Well, Si’,” with “Hullo” 
‘and mentally throw himself. on the 
defensive. “Has Perkins got ‘s hay 
in the farmer would ask. “All but 
‘pasture near the lake, and tain’t good 
enough for beddin’, far less feedin’ t’ 
young cattle,” the other would say. 
Thus there was always a neighborly 
word in passing. Then we would 
move on to see the smithy that once 
was. 

To enter we climbed through a hole 
—they never bore one, their simplicity,’ in the wall for the door was locked 
their tunefulness go right to the heart. and the padlock rusted on. Remnants 

Then one of the company told how j of harness hung on nails, anvils stuck 
once she had been in the forest that, up as it were out of the earthen floor, 
cverlooks Dublin and had heard the! while hammers of the sledge variety 


She lived beside the Anner 
At the foot of Slievenannon, 
A gentle Irish colleen 

With mild eyes like the dawn. 


My name is Mick Molloy, 

In clear and cloudy weather 
My fiddle, kit and I 

Roam Ireland round together. 


The voice of the singer was small | 
but sweet, and as the old ballads were 
isung one after another one wondered 
why they are not universally sung in- 
stead of the inane melodies too often 
‘heard nowadays. 

“Oh, ’Tis Pretty to Be in Ballin-| 
" “The Green Woods of Irnagh” ! 


fire the ballad of “Aghadoe.” “That is | smithy, in the earlier days, undertook 
the right way to hear ‘Aghadoe,’” she|to do. Round the wall of the smithy 
| cried, “out on ‘the hillside—listen to) wild raspberries grew in abundance, 


is known to the world, had, departed | 


away, at the expense of the country- | 


| and 


the voice of the unseen singer telling | and the frequent incursions of the 
‘of the poor Irish boy fleeing ‘o’er the! mountaineers failed to keep pace with | 
mountains, through the wood.’ ithe luxurious crop that sprang up 

“That is the right way to hear a | of its own accord. 

Farther on,.-a mowing machine 
swept a path through ,a hay field, 
while a woman raked the hay into 
‘little heaps. Children romped around 
ramshackle. dwellings. and horses! 
leisurely grazed at will. Everything’ 
was peaceful on this happy mountain- | 
side, and humility here reigned in| 
her noblest garments. No laborer! 
haggled with the master over wages | 
and no master exhibited the ruling! 
hand over the men. The people were 
calm and humble, toiling in the fields 
by day and .conversing indoors or | 
near the pig sty when the dusk ob-! 
scured the landscape. To the ambi-| 


in the forest with the moon rising and 


wind, that sishs now and again, and 
again is silent, as if nature herself 
were listening to the music!” 

“Ah, sure!” answered one of the 
“tt is yourself would like it sc, 


I’m thinkin’! Id rather hear 
them here, wid the fire near us, and no 


sound but tae logs ae asunder! F 


ern behavior. 


v picture performance ine at 
‘Chinese Y. M. C..A. The audience, ' 
chiefly ‘Chinese, ‘ was - composed of 
‘choot gnd college boys, ‘The picture 


was tone other than a delineation of ay 
the peregrinations of Ameri¢a’s most 


famous pie-throwing co 

noble being not only excites the wild- 
est sort of enthusiasm and applause 
in the Orient, but incites like conduct 
in his audiences there. 

‘Seated in front of me were four or 
five boys, polite enough and quiet be- 
fore the performance. ‘ But the reel 
being ended, and Charlie having cOov~ 
ered himself with glory by his usual 
energétic conduct, my five young 
friends screwed about in their seats, 
and began to deport themselves in a 
similar manner, addressing me as 
“vang siau tze” (foreign Miss or little 

ster), nudging ene another, ‘cracking 
okes for my benefit, in fact, demean- 
ing themselves as might any lively 
set of American fifth graders out on 
a lark. Such behavior, however, on 
the part of Chinese youth being far 
from their level of prescribed conduct, 
I summoned my few words of Chinese 
told them severely: “This is 
neither polite American, nor yet polite 
Chinese custom. You are very rude.” 
They looked startled, giggled. and 
turned back. Inspired, though, by the 
next reel, they repeated their efforts, 
and again I informed them that they 
were “bu cu tchie de hun!” 

Judged by occidental standards this 
incident was innocuous enough. But 
looked at from a Chinese point of view 
it was not only outrageously discour- 
teous but was causing the breaking of 
centuries-old rules of conduct. 

Those boys who imitated the film- 
hero before me, thought they were 
amusing me; considered themselves al- 
ready half-westernized because they 
could so soon put into practice west- 
One cannot blame them. 
What can the conduct of a handful of 
foreigners count against the rol- 
licking, nde sapaasiets a pi American 
movie? 

It is not as though they understood 
the underlying self-respect and per- 
| sonal freedom of the individual which 
makes American conduct possible. 
' They can’t. They see that the United 
| States is a great, and in their esti- 


well as Macaulay or Conversation | 
Sharp or write as interesting and. 
graceful letters as R. L. Stevenson, but 
nevertheless we can each of us say 
something and write something that is 
very good and 80 we ovght to do it. 
I do not flatter myself that hereafter 
ladies and gentlemen will hammer out 
letters on their typewriters for the. 
mere pleasure of emulating Lord Ches- 
terfield, but they could, if they would, 
get a great deal of pleasure in trying 
el write E eo! vies they nate and just 

will take a eye are 


* > 


THE MOTHER OF 
PARLIAMENTS 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY 
Special to The Christian Science Monifor 
The British, Cabinet having recently, 
under pressure from the Labcr mem- | 
bers, appointed a committee to de- 


| cide whether the payment of members 


(including themselves) shall be in- | 
creased beyond £400 a year, have 
coyly nominated another to consider. 
the question of their own salaries. 
There are certainly striking anomalies 
in a system that has grown up with 
the centuries. For example, Mr. Llovd 
George, the busiest and most respon- 
sible man in Europe, head of the Min- 
listry, dispenser of dukedoms and 
bishoprics, draws a salary less than 
that of five others whom he appoints 
to posts in his own government; the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and the two chief law 
officers. For the financial year ended 
on March 31 last, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral received £19,535 in salary and 
fees, and the Solicitor-Genera] £12.- 
900. Including Mr. Lioyd George, 15 


members of the government are paid’ 


£5000 a year. Eleven are in the 
Cabinet, but six other Cabinet minis- 
ters draw only £2000 a year. The 
avowed intention of the government 
in proposing the committee is to con- 
sider whether these smaller salaries 
should be increased or not. 

Apart from the absurdity of the’ 
head of a business firm drawing an) 
income Jess than the salaries of some 
of his clerks, £5000 is poor payment | 
for a Prime Minister. There is little | 
doubt that were he to devote to other. 


Bristol, Coventry 


‘medieval splendor. 
though it is for 


and Southampton, 


wharves or factories, the public halls 


merchant princes centuries ago. 

London, on the other hand, wears lit- 
tle of her earlier history upon the sur- 
face, even in “the City,” the area of 
which midst lay within the Norman 
wall. A few churches—very few older 
than the sevénteenth ceéntury—two 
fragments of the wall, which in these 
shows partly Roman work, and a series 
of street names bringing almost to the 
nostrils the savor of a crowded city 
of the middle ages: this is all. 


don’s strongest link with bygone cen- 
_turies, but of the streets themselves 
| there is little to write today. 
|Lane and Size Lane, Gutter Lane and 
|Bread Street, Milk Street, Camomile. 
Street, Bucklersbury and Ropemaker | 
| Street, these and a score of others! 
' preserve the names and the ground | 
‘plan of alleys where timber-fronted | 
‘houses jutted story over story till they 
met across the way. Now towering 
steel and stonework factories 
office buildings have replaced them. 
One medieval street, however, ’suc- 
ceeded in surviving until the other 
iday; indeed, though the houses have’ 
now gone the débris has not yet been 
carted from their sites. This 
Cloth Fair, 

Busy men and women by the hun-'! 
dred thousand passed below it in the 
Underground, or beside it through 


' 


complete medieval street in London; 
one which, moreover, preserved in 
singular degree the characteristic lay- 
out, as a surveyor would call it, of 
an ancient city, as well as two whole. 
rows of timbered houses. 

This neglect, or reluctance to ex- 
plore, was not, let it be said at once, 
devoid of reason or excuse, for the old 


its wooden houses, was an unsavory 
Place. 

Small wonder that the City Corpora- 
‘tion made an order condemning it as 
| unfit for habitation; and scheduled it 
for demolition. Such an order re- 
quires, under British law, confirma- | 
‘tion by a body free from local inter-' 


talk in the. news-! pursuits the capacity that has brought |ests—the Local Government Board— 
= is always one-sided. | him to his high estate he might double 


how thuch conversa-|or treble his income. 


gives risé to, though it must 

at ft produces some. The modern 
‘has probably to a large ex- 

en the place of conversation, 

g as it does such a great mass | 

: of reading matter on a 
; subjects. Occasionally I fancy 
tome of the celebrated conver- 


‘much and with so little 

sh sometimes they must 

n vastly amusing and inter- 
t I have an idea that some- 
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The case of | 
Mr. McKenna is a shining example: 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer he’ 
drew £5000. But a turn in politics. 
might suddenly dislodge the Ministry. 
leaving him for an indefinite period | 
penniless, among the unemployed. 
Such a prospect opened itself before | 
him when he went ont of office with | 


his chief. Mr. Asquith, who for five. 
vears had been out of work and pay. 
Shrewd and active, Mr. McKenna | 
shook the dust of the House of Com-. 
mons from off his feet. took a bus! 


i 


‘functions. 

To their credit, be it said, the board 
strove to obtain under proper con- 
‘ditions the preservation of this link 
with the past. But the war was rag- 
‘ing, economy saye in warlike charges 
was the rule, and neither the Centrai 
Government nor the City Corpora- 
tion felt justified in spending money 
‘upon Cloth Fair. A millionaire of ar- 
tistic tastes might have bought the 
' property, and saved it by putting it 
in proper order, as Dr. Johnson's 


into the city. and obtained an ergage-| house, of far less intrinsic interest, | 


trade that they are known and visited | 
today, have preserved, hard by their |, 
of the houses, one of which was quite | 
and private palaces erected by their | ambitious with its window boxes. 


‘intervals of fighting. 


The street names are, indeed, Lon-| 
‘have been typical of even the Lon-| 
don dwellings of the barons who, we 
Shoe | 
' dreds of retainers. 


and | 
| stantial 


wa ad ; 


street close to Smithfield Market, with | 


| the religious bodies. 


| i 
which, though a branch of the na liam Simpson and John Read ag city | 


tional executive, had various syeierel | silivahuta ti 
| rogues,” 
“pence a week. 
ithey, and in their picturesque uniform | ¢ 


became well known figures in the life 


‘so important to a peaceful life. 
‘oviginal idea of a marshal was’a groom | 
ior 


|open space between the buttresses of 
‘Saint Bartholomew's, 


it was possible 
around noonday to get some light as 


well as shadow, and to see the features 


The next, last in the row between 


| Back Court and Cloth Fair, had been 


in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the town house of the Earls of. 
Warwick, and bore their coat of arms, 


Here, alid in and out“of the “Dick' 
Whittington” tavern just across the 
way, the men at arms of Warwick, the 
King Maker, must have lounged in the 


Warwick’s. house was rather sur- 
prising in its smallness, and cannot 


know, maintained scores and _hun-| 
The explanation 
_is, perhaps, that the Ear!s of Warwick, 
who were greater in the field than 
‘in the council, needed only an occa-' 
sional resting place in London, and 
kept their court tn the vast castle 
which was their home and fortress | 
at Warwick.’ So their London house 
resembled others in the street, sub- 
merchants’ houses when 
erected, with ground story open for! 
display of the wares from which this_| 
street, like many others, took its’ 
name. . 

At the eastern end, beyond ,the 
'Earl’s house and the tavern (this last 
| believed to be co-eval with Dick Whit- 


tington, from whom it took its name) 
‘Cloth Fair merged in a maze of alleys, 
Aldersgate or Little Britain, and never | 
thought to stop and look at the last) 


some running through to Aldersgate, 
some to Bartholomew Close, the 


‘ancient precincts of the church, sub-' 
sequently 


built over as closely as)! 
Cloth Fair itself, while, one exit led) 
northward to Long’ Lane, and so to) 
Charterhouse fields, and the curve of 
the city wall from Aldersgate to the 
postern out of Smithfield. 


The Servant of the Horse 


In the year 1570 a committee was/ 
formed in London city for public safety 
on account of the many unruly and 
‘violent persons who infested the city 
and classed themselves as beggars, 
because during the time of the monas- 
|teries and religious houses, beggars 
‘formed part of the paraphernalia of. 
The committee of 
safety elected two able persons, Wil- ' 
deal with the. “sturdy 
their pav being eight and six- 
Fine brave men were! 


of London and represented to ‘the. 
citizens the symbols of law and order, | 


the manager of horses, the term 


‘ceming from the old high 


servant, and to this day 
Mershal of London is required to be. 
able to sit a horse with becoming Uig- | 


MOUNT AINEE RS 


tious city dweller the home of the | mation. a friendly and a generous na- 


‘shire agility in doing two things at | |Chris answered, with a knowing smile. 
‘to the end, upon its plastered face.) 


‘it was his custom as Ossipee “Alm4a-/ often puffed up wi’ riches, but there’s 


iga’cy, ll quit.” = 
hay time, and so Chris swallowed the |= 
‘tuunt and left no remark to report. 


‘if in the act of whistling 
bidding was needed. A trip to see the, 


‘mountaineers, those quiet people who! — 
‘eke out an existence on the bare hill- = 


“movie,” 


‘pathway that twisted in\and out as | - 


lightful 
| Fruit-laden trees hung so heavily that = 
‘they seemed to be trying to lay their  — 


-taineers 


The : 


.are meat soups, 
yerman | 
|marah, a battle horse and schalh. a 
the City | 


}ment as head of one of the bicgest | was bought and made into a museum 
‘banking establishments in Great 2 few years ago. But no millionaire 
Rritain, a position of high influence | came forward, 

with a vermarent salary exceeding! Laid out in a way recognized now 


; thet of the Chancellor of Exchequer. .2s leading essentially to slum develop- | 


One of His Maiesty’s ministers | ment, Cloth Fair debouched on Smith- | 
‘shows me © summons to a Cabinet | field (close to the Martyrs’ stake) 
council which, he spvs. is the exact what little light and air it might 


nity even though he has not to arrange | 


or deal with the trained horsebands, 


as in the time of John Gilpin, that! 


‘citizen of credit and renown 


The recent appointment of a new, 


‘City Marshal draws-~attention to the. 
‘fact that there still lingers these pic- | 


ituresque features. in the life of the 


mountaineers was restful, 
more restful than the homes of the 
mountaineers on the Alps or Pyre-| 
nees; the scene reminiscent of Burns’. 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

“Wants seem to be few in this part 
of the world, Chris.” we ventured, 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

“Say, Ed, you'd better take them) 
hosses and bring in the hay; I'm) 
goin’ up the mountain wi’ the folks. re| 
Chris gave the orders as he backed | 
the horse into the buggy that was tO | as the farmer turned the buggy in 


carry us to our destination, and the direction of home. “They are 
thereby displayed real New Hamp-| few, an’ the people seem to like ’em,” 


once. It was Chris’ . privilege. 88 But he could not help extending the 
farmer to instruct the hired man, and néighborly comment: “City folks are 


to make hay while the sun n |-something in being meek.” 
shone, and have no regrets. Ed W&88/ we heartily agreed, for has it not 
distantly related to Chris, and al- _ been said that “He that humbleth him- 


nack” To this 


perhaps tion, and they trust Americans. 


though employed in the capacity of | gai¢ shall be exalted.” 


They 
judge American conduct by their own 
Confucian laws, and may therefore say: 
“Foreigners, they cast aside conduct 
and are still great. We can do the 
same,” 

A young Chinese who had received 
his Ph. B. from my own university in 
the United States, went back to China 
imbued with the idea that slang was 
a prerequisite for an “all ’round” man. 


| Im a conversation with him, I referred 


to one of our deans, a dignified pro- 
fessor. “Oh yeah! Did I know that 
fellah? Sure. He’s some swell guy!” 
vociferated the youth, and plumed 
himself on his sophistication. Of 
course He is an exception. 


man servant declined to be treated as 
the servant of man; so he met Chris’; 2 
eommands with the retort: “I'll do so. | = 
Chris, if ye don’t get sa’cy; if ye get} — 
Men are scarce at! = 


AN ae 


Instead Chris threw the reins over $= 
the horse’s back, twisted his mouth as |= 
and said: |= 
folks?” No second ' =. 


“Are ye ready, 


sides, was not an* everyday oppor- -— 
tunity and could not be left, like aj- 
visit to a concert, a theater, or a|- 
until a convenient occasion. 
So we jumped into the buggy and 
drove several miles up a steep, narrow | 


novelty materials 


often as did the stream that kept tle 
company. le 
Jolts from stumps of trees that cies 
in the horse's path brought a sharp |= 
reminder that the mountaineers were = 
not particular about their avenue de | - 
luxe, and had no intention of en-'= 
couraging the modern  fuel-driven ;— 
vehicle to stray from the main high- |= 
way. No tar nor grease soiled the ° 
long white strip of roadway; no £aso- | = 
line left its odor where was the de-|= 
fragrance of wild flowers. | 


possible shade—and the 


their quaint patterns, 
apple burden on the ground. We soon = season. 

left the noisy world behind and en-:~— 
tered the seclusion that the moun-) |. 
made their choice. Some | 
considerable time elapsed before we, - 


effects. 
afternoon wear. 
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NIQUE in the assortment are a number of 


McCutcheon’s, which are certain to establish a 
delightful vogue in spring and summer frocks. 


IMPORTED DOTTED SWISS—With the trend 
toward handmade frocks, this fabric enjoys particular 
popularity especially in the new color combinations. 


SWISS ORGANDIES—Crisp Organdies in every 


makes the crispness permanent. 


ENGLISH PRINTS will continue to charm with 


many of which are new this 


TROPICAL PRINTS—This 
fabric, beautifully mercerized to a soft rich finish, 
is shown in a wide range of fine designs in Foulard 
Especially suitable for the street or for 


LEH T it 
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” Siaiiosiilleeads 
Smart New Fabrics 


for Spring and Summer Frocks 


Shp abe Gt 


entirely exclusive with 


Hs 
' 


Her: Yee laee UU gab bo Ls 
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th 


famous Cilander proces: 


aiedtie hy thi! ta) bes4 bel HAA Sey 4 titan 


smart lightweight 


} 
IMPORTED SATEEN—A soft, satin-like fabric 


in novelty printed effects. 


taste good, 

no matter 
whether thev 
Paris. 
vegetable soups, or 
cream soups, if vou 


Samples of any of the above fabrics mailed on request. 


form in use in P'*t«’ time, probably be- | 
fore. It is a model of conciseness pre- | 


bave drawn from that wide’ 


through its narrow entrance being) 


sented in quaint form. Printed in no- | shut off.by an arch which closed) 


richt itelies with manv capital letter: 
it runs thus; “A Meeting of His Mai- 
esty's Servants will/he held at the For- 
elen Office (alternatively in Downing 
Street) at —— o’c'ock on —— the 

which —-— Is desired to attend.” The 
Wank snaces are filled up by the hour, 
‘dav and date of the meeting snd the 


& 
- 
Bod 


He ot ie mdninter’ etiirenes. ‘ 


the street at first floor level. . This 
arch, and the adjacent "houses. “made 
wavy for new commercial structures 
a few years before the other houses 
fn the. street. to the gain of ventila- 
‘tion, if not of architecture. 

of the buildings just destroyed, 
those on the south leaned for some 


‘way on Rahere, the Norman’s church 


space 


pearance, of becoming 


modern commercial world. Applicants | | 
for the post must be of handsome ap- | 
dignity and) 
niust remember deportment on all oc- . 
casions, must wear gorgeous uniform | 
in an unassuming manner and act with | 
a proper air of authority as-hecomes | 
his office of aide-de-camp to the Lord | 
Mayor. Although he has no longer to 
deal with “sturdy rogues” his pay in- 
stead of being eight and sixpence a 
week is more like £600 a year. ) 


| Flowers Telegra 


Resislerad 
Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th ‘and 33d Sts. N, Y. 
Lae iT Rica tA a PRN a dike ug, ta Ee 


Also, a complete range of 


plam colors, as well as Black and White. 
PRINTED ORGANDIES— This 


fabric is already assured prestige because of its 
‘extensive use by the leading fashion authorities of 
A remarkable range of large and small 
floral designs on White or tinted grounds. 


McCutcheon’s Stocks of Ginghams, 
ings, Novelty Voiles, Zephyrette, Japanese Crepes, 
and White materials are always abundant and varied. 
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gains 

m other industries. 
nh reduced without justiti- 
have been made to 
or oranizatony un Bomegat re 
i gem the bearosentative oo 
ie sinister activities among 
s. His object is not 
jate financial relief to 
| as to ‘break down Labor 
s and to place wages and 
on a pre-war basis, 
, ts may be en- 
Lv wher perity returns. The 
er ze. be excessive 
it rates and the railways’ work- 

be exploited.” 


aa 


ot their statements, de- 
a upon an investiga- 
ment of the rail- 
—... were 
Pe gee ie 


ee 
a 6 ' 
os vy a a u 7 


is tuenting eco- 


s¢ to the public and the 
pe the employees as a con- 
_ secondary to the selfish 
squeezing shippers and 
of destroying legitimate 

Ans! employees. 
| gue l by ees 
7 will w that 
s have ent encorfraged inefficiency 


tthe vor have deliberately 
t employees from 
areas of efficieacy under 
pements, and in many 
ed morale. ’ 
as to the resto- 
* mcy under private 
Seay ae have found it to 
st temporarily to operate 

y and uneconomically. 
That ster a attempting to dis- 
Labor bea mprens 
‘economy to the organiza- 


Pat they have Teeulees the old 
~ practices which prevailed 
Pia the passage of the Clayton 

mdi. 
; t they have contracted with 
mee | controlled by them for the 
‘of locomotives and 


teng of 2 oe ogg of freight cars at 
Te the = 


‘ha Gath outlined practices 
to inflate cost 
and espécially 
“all the Teadiaauiontiom and 
economy to governmental 
+ snausurated under your ad- 


been announced by R. Ms 
_ chairman of the Railroad 
that the board has de- 

0 hear B. M. Jewell and other 
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| America and South America do not 


ithat a league of nations shall take, 


|Domingo and-Haiti and the general 


"| America 
3; idealism of the United States, which 


. 
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"and South America in Idealism 
of United States Strained Since 
End of War, Says Dr. Inman 


se ere to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


' NEW YORK; New York—Central 
care much about the particular form 


but are tremendously in favor of such 
a league to protect small nations, said 
Samuel Guy Inman, of the Com- 


mittee on Cooperation in  Latin- 
America, discussing the _ relations 
of the United States to Santo 


question of American friendships last 
evening at the Broadway Tabernacle 
Forum. he confidence of Central 
d South America in the 


took the place of the suspicion this 
country implanted by the taking of 
about half of Mexico’s territory, has 
been etrained by the reaction follow- 
ing the end of the war, Dr. Inman said, 
adding that there is in those coun- 
tries a growing apprehension that the 
United States will use her money and 
her military power to oppress weaker 
peoples. There is a feeling also, he 
| said, that the United States has let 
down in her idealism and suddenly 
withdrawn into herself, instead of us- 
ing her great resources in guiding 
the reconstruction of the world. 


Government by Marines 


“For the last several years the 
United States has had a force of 1500 
marines in Haiti, a like number in 
Santo Domingo and 100 in WNica- 
ragua,” said Dr. Inman. “In Santo 
Domingo we took over the govern- 
ment completely four years ago, and 
since then the marines have been the 
only government. Whether or not the 
seizing of that government was justi- 
fied, the American‘people will not be 
content permanently to hold another 
Sp npanty sovereignty and permanently 
| : “hate © eo by. martial law. 


oo that pes been ‘cursed 
with revolutions for 100 years is a 
serious problem. But it is a prob- 
lem not for some minor official at 
Washington to solve, but rather one 
for the American people to study and 


about which to reach just and wise} 
conclusions.” 

Referring to Colombia, Dr. Inman 
said: “We can never stand right in 
the eyes of Colombia and the rest of 
Latin-America until we have done all 
that we can do to compensate Colom- 
bia for the loss of Panama.” Then, 
turning to the subject of Mexico, he 
continued: ! 

“The one thing that would wipe out 
all the advantages of the present won- 
derful opportunity for inter-American | 
friendship is ‘the very thing that 
started all of Latin-America’s sus- 
picion of us in the first place—war 
with Mexico. F 


Effect of Mexican Policy 


; 
; 


\wiped out, for that particular industry. 


 Sgiealiadad re ‘Militant UWaion 
- Leaders, Announces Move- 
/ caret psecnate Labor Forces | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Ulinois—With the object 
of hastening the evolution of organ- 
ized Labor“in the United States from 
a craft basis to an industrial basis, 
an association of militant trade union 
leaders has been formed, with head- 
quarters in this city, It is called the 
Trade Union Educational League, and 
has for its secretary-treasurer Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, who was the secretary 
and organizer of the steel workers 
and was responsible for the manage- 
ment of the great steel strike of 1919. 

“Unquestionably the supreme need 
of the Labor movement at this time,” 
said Mr. Foster, in an interview with 
a representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, “is a greater solidarity 
among its fighting forces. Faced by 
powerful and aggressive employers’ 
organizations, the only. way the trade 
unions can/a’vert crushing defeat is 
by bringing about a similiar consoli- 
dation and militancy in their own 


7 
~ 


ranks. 


Fusion of Trade Unions | 


“This means that powerful indus- 
trial unions must be formed. By an 
industrial union we do not mean sim- 
ply a federation of all the trade unions 
in. a single industry, and but one solid 
organization with trade union lines 


The trade unions will be fused, not 
merely associated, and they will have 
one executive board, not a dozen with 
a loose overhead organization to co- 
ordinate them. This will be done 
through the amalgamation of the exist- 
ing trade unions. 

“Conservative trade union Officials, 
the tendency of the more progressive 
leaders to abandon. the trade unions 
for Utopian industrial union schemes, 
and the ignorance of the rank and file 
of the unions have retarded the tran- 
sition from craft to industrial union- 
ism in the United States, this country 
lagging far behind the development of 
those in Europe. 

“Abolition of the wage system has 
always been the real, ultimate goal of 
the trade union movement. Conserva- 
tive Labor leaders do not realize this, 


have given up the trade unions as| 


hopeless. But the fact is that the trade | 
unions are, by their very makeup and 
methods, anti-capitalistic. It is the 
purpose of this league to open the eyes 
of both the conservatives and the radi- 
cals to this fact. 


‘Energies Dissipated 


“Blindness to this fundamental aim 
of trade unionism has cost the support | 
of thousands cf militants, cf the best | 
and most intelligent element that the. 
working classes produce. ‘These might | 


have done wonderful work; but their | of enacting this legislation, with par-, The output of the city of Philadelphia, 


‘time and energies have been worse | 


/Ous assOciations appeared in support 


| passage of the Sims bill, it was pointed | 
out. 
nd likewise the radicals who mostly | 


a. body to the solu- 

e other, of the prob-| 

in the way of the fusion 

their 16 unions from their present 

network of federations into one gen- 

eral organization for all railroad. 
workers.” 


SIMS ANTLBRIBERY | 
BILL IS FAVORED 


Witnesses Before House Judici- 
ary Committee Tell of Alleged 
Abuses in -Commerce and 


Trade Now Being Practiced 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The intefse busimess competition 
prevailing as a result of financial] de- 
pression makes it doubly important 
to hasten the passage of the Sims bill 
protecting interstate and foreign com- 
mérce against bribery and other cor- 
rupt trade practices, members of the 
House of _Representatives Judiciary 


Committee were told at a hearing yes- 
terday, when representatives of vari- 


of the bill. 

M. Q. Macdonald, manager of the 
unfair competition bureau, established 
by the Paint and Varnish Manufactur- 
ers Association, cited various instances 
where a_virtual monopoly has been 
obtained by the bribery of a company’s 


told by J, Russell_Kennedy of Tokyo, 


employees by another company wish- 
ing to deal with them, and declared 


that the extent of this evil makes it | the military side be things. 


practicaMy impossible for firme de-' 


-Tlicy DS Not Wat's Wer ih 
the United States, Says J. 
Russell Kennedy’ of Tokyo— 
Finances and Trade Needs 


ge to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News . 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Opposition on 
the part of the Japanese to a mili- 
tary policy in their government was 


Japan, speaking on ‘general business 


‘being there when the crisis came, fol- 
lowing the Russo-Japanese war, which’ 
was very, very bad, indeed. There were } 
the same wild cats, there were. the 
same swindlers, there were the same 
gamblers, there was fhe same gaém- 
bling spirit that pervaded the whole 
world and there was the same, not 


quite the same amount, of insanity in 


conditions in Japan, before the adver- | 
tising council of the Chicago Ascotia- | 
tion of Commerce. The possibility of | 
a country, the annual budget of which | 
is only ohe-half the amount of that 
of the City of New York and the com- 
mercial output of which is less than 
ene-half of that of the City of Phila- 
delphia, desiring anything other than 
friendly relations. with the United 
States is called preposterous by Mr. 
Kennedy. “I give you my positive as- 
surance that if there is one thing in 
the world that Japan wishes to avoid | 
todey it ig trouble with the United | 
States,” said Mr, Kennedy. 

“Why? I put it to you aenthdirianina | 
who know something about business, 
export and import. and — financial. 
Japan does more business in the 
United States than she does with any 
other country in the world. Japan 
does more business with the United 
States and China than she does with 
all the rest, of the world put to- 
gether. Therefore she does not want 
any trouble with the United States. 
Those are practical reasons. 

“There is another reason which in. 
itself is perhaps not complimentary to 
Japan, but it is a fact, dealing with 
It is pos- 
sible that a few years after the Japan- 


siring to maintain business standards Russian war Japan thought that she) 


to compete with other firms using un- 
scrupulous methods. The-evil is par- 
ticularly apparent in shipping opera- | 
tions and the marine industry, he said, 


where it has become necessary to give | her people, not her government, not 
gratuities in order to get any busi- | her military, but a great many of the 


ness. Former hearings on the bill | 2 
established the fact that in ‘shipping | 
operations, fees or bonuses amounting | 


to 10 per cent on the amount of the | lieved it. 


could whip the United States. : | 


| An Object te ful of the needs of the people. 


“I think possibly a great many of 


000,000 people who did not go to 
war thought they could whip the 
whole earth put together. They be- 
But in 1917 this great coun- : 


business dealings. 
“The result, however, was the same 
which came as the result of overbuy- 
ing, gambling, bad judgment and bad 
business methods. What happened last 
May and what did not happen after 
the Russo-Japanese war was that the 
banks and the better business elements 
were able to control the situation 
fairly well. “It is¢going on still, 
they have turned the corner. 
has only been one bank failure of any 
extent and that was the 74th bank, 


whose directors gambled themselves } 
; into bankruptcy. I believe they are re- |“ 


covering from it, but that was the only 

reasonable-sized bank failtre. i think 
the dangers of their bank failures are 
over. Mr. Nuey, governor of the Bank 
of Japan, gave me that assurance a 
few weeks before [ left. 


Nearly Every Line Overordered 


“What happened was that the ware- 
houses were 7” % nearly every line 
had overordered, from shoes to auto- 
mobiles and from rubbers to rattles. 


| They had all bought more than they 


could possibly sell and more than 
they could possibly get delivery of 
with the restrictions laid down by 
the banks, so that théy began, after 
the summer, with a condition that 
looked terrible. The government in 
Japan, however, is increasingly regard- 


“We have gone through the period 
of military control and that has 
dropped to the bottom. Out of that is 
coming the more liberal spirit in 
which there is a certain danger if 
allowed to run away too quickly, espe- 
‘cially in Japan and the Far East, but 
that is fairly under control, and the 


bill of purchase arethe common thing. 'try decided that-the time had come liberal element is- rising, the com- 


The necessity of the Shipping Board | 
making “gifts” to captains and stew- 
ards, the cost of which is passed along 
to the public, would be obviated by the | 


Shipping Influenced 

Another industry which, according | 
to Mr. Macdonald, is honeycombed with 
the evils of bribery, is the railroads, | 
especially in the conduct of interstate 
commerce. It ig no uncommon thing, 
he charged, for train crews to be of- 
fered bribes by business firms in re- 
ward for priority shipment. 

William Rufus Scott, editor of the, 
Commercial Bribery and Tipping Re-. 
view, also appeared before the com-. 
mittee. He emphasized the necessity | 


‘ticular reference to the _ railroads. ' 


‘talked about dollar 
‘talked 


the most wonderful thing that was 
ever seen in the history of the world. 


‘dreamed she could do. 


‘ing in rough terms, good gold dollars, 


when it was going into the war. They | 
diplomacy; they | 
about small armies; they 
talked about politics, and so on, but 


within a few months this country did 


“We raised a draft that none of us 
who loved America and knew Amer- 
ica, or those who did not live here 
The people 
rose and joined. They did not believe 
it possible. We, none of us, thought 
it possible. None of you . ht it 
possible, and within two years there- 
after she raised $20,000,000,000, speak- \ 


to finance and feed and end the war. 

“Now, gentlemen, the budget of the | 
city of New York is larger than the | 
budget of the entire State of Japan. | 


let alone the city of Chicago, of Phila- | 


‘than wasted’ trying to build up such | Under federal control, bribery of rail-| delphia, which, I think, is the ninth | 


organizations as the Industrial Work- | road officials was prevented by law, | largest city in the world from a manu- | 


ers of the World and the One Big 
Union. 


“This drain must be stopped, and | so general that it bids fair to “put| of the entire State of Japan. 


the great body of progressives and) 
radicals won over to a whole-hearted | 
support of the trade unions; by driv- | 
ing home the fact that the trade, 
unions are making straight for the) 
abolition of capitalism and are going | 
faster toward the goal than the so- 
called revolutionary unions. 

“Our unions are constantly broaden-. 
ing and extending their scope of ac-. 
tion. This they are doing through | 

a series of get-together devices, such | 


“We ought clearly to recognize that | be amalgamations, federations, depart-. 


Mexico is a part of that great Latin 
family and her sisters have a deep 
sympathy for her. .They do not hold 
any false ideas as to her perfection or 
fail to recognize the justice of the 
claims of the United States for” just 
treatment of her citizens and her in- 
terests. Their impartial work in the 
A. B. C. mediation between Mexico and 


the United States in 1913 proves that. 


But they do believe that the greatest /prouped themselves into a number lation,” he answered. “In each of these 
nation in the world, the nation that | of clearly marked cooperating units,! states there has been a dismal failure 


holds two-thirds of the wealth of the | 
world and that clayns to have gone 
further than any other nation in the 
development of democracy and to have 
fought a war for the ‘weak peoples of 
the world, ought to be able to find 
some other way of getting along with 
its next-door neighbor, poor little 
weak, , revolution-tossed, exhausted, 
starving Mexico, than by shooting it 
into submission to our imperial will. 
And rightly or wrongly no pious 


phrasing of our benevolent purposes 


and our interest in Mexico’s welfare 
by our national Congress as we send 
our armies to Mexico would ever con- 
vince Latin-America that armed in- 
tervention was not for the purpose of 


making more sure our economic ex- |: 


ploitation of that unhappy land. 

“Intervention is a short-sighted com- 
mercial policy and it is necessary ‘for 
ithe best elements im the country eter- 
nally to stand against at.” 


t 


ments, local councils, joint agreements, | 


common organizing campaigns and 
strikes, extensions of jurisdictions to 
include women, Negroes and the un- 
skilled. 

“Indeed they have already gone so 
far in the direction of solidarity that 
in all the important industries, where | 
organization of the workers exists, 
‘the unions, almost unnoticed, have | 


one for each industry. 


Trade Classifications 


“Of these the principal ones, alpha-. 
betically arranged, are: Amusement 
trades, building trades, food trades, 
general transport trades, lumber 
trades, metal trades, mining trades, 
printing trades, public service trades, 
railroad trades, textile and*clothing 
trades. 

“In each of these great divisions the 
trades unions have arrived at a more 
or less clear understanding of their 
common interests and relationships 
and have made distinct advances in 
the direction of one organization for 
each industry. Pure aud simple craft 
action is almost obsolete. 


“While offering no active opposition | 


t-together movement, the 
American Fedération of Labor does 
not encourage it. It is a movement 
comaing up from the ranks of the trade 


to this g 


or 


possible exception of New York. The 
/next logical step is for the federal gov- 


unjons, and pot coming from the out- 


the roads are under 
the practice is. 


-but now that 
| private management, 


|honest business methods at a pre-| 
mium,” said Mr. Scott. 
Another reason for immediate legis- | 


lative action, it was urged, is the fact | 


that Germdn competitors are again | 
| entering the American market, and are} 


| putting into practice the same meth-|24Pan? 


‘ods which German firms quite openly, 
'employed before the war, commercial | 
bribery, often disguised under i 
forms of bonuses. 


Duty of the Government 


“Why,” Mr. Macdonald was asked, | 
“should the federal government take | 


over this additional and quite constd- | 
erable burden, instead of leaving the 
question to be dealt with by the 
siates ?”’ 

“Because of the present inadequacy 
state laws, and secondly because 
/only 16 states have enacted such legis- 


to enforce the laws. I would make a 


ernment to take charge of the situa- 
tion; in so far as it interferes with 
state commerce, bribery properly be- 
longs under federal jurisdiction.” 

L. Boffey, secretary of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, also 
appeared before the committee. Four 
thousand agents connected with the 


agency have declared - themselves 
strongly in favor of the pill, he stated. 


'faeturing point of view, is more than | 
double the entire manufactured output | 


War “Not Possible” | 


“Why should we or you or anyone, 
else, anywhere over the world, have 
one moment’s discussion with any- | 
body on the-,question of war with | 
It is not possible and it is 
not wanted in Japan. For myself, I 
‘don’t want it, because you will break 
up my business in about a — 
when you start. . 

“I live in Tokyo. To the-north and 
to the west of us, within touching dis- 
tance, there are 600,000,000 people, 
one-third of the population of the 
earth, in chaos, without a government, 
without a financial system, without 
communication, without railroads, 
without telegraphs, without schools, 
without courts, without law, Without 
anything; -600,000,000 people to be fed 
and clothed and put to work at produc-\ 
ing from the agricultural gardens and 
the mines of the earth, where the raw 
material will give us what we want; 
where they can barter with you and 
pay you for what you sell and keep 
producing if you only put the 600,000,- 
000 people to work—600,000,000 of 
willing people—but they have no gov- |, 
ernment to guide them. 

“China with its 400,000,000, 
with 150,000,000, and on to Russia. 
am using 600,000,000 as a wide and big 
term. I think they are there. Now, 
those people live in a.country where, 
in large part, they can’t talk to ane 
another because they have not a com- 


Siberia | 


BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 


‘contracts all 


(and got the money for it; 


I} 


mercial side, the wiser side. It has 
learned something in its contact with 


There. 


palin in the papers, but wa avait 
because it was the bit we could do, 
and at that time I thought if instead 
ot spending this money for war pur- 
-poses I could spread this propaganda 
for the development and help.of these 
600,000,000 people I would be doing 
the greatest act of my life, and | 
would be satisfied. I am grateful for 
that recognition because you believe 

it. I want to talk to the world about 
it. I- want business men like your- 
selves, who are here, to realize what 
it means to us to put 600,000, 000 peo- 
ple who are starving to death to work 
and stop al! this infernal nonsense 
about war and big armaments and 
ships and the waste.of public money- 


—— 


Protest on Japanese 


TT 


Objection Raised to Address by Mr. : 


Roland S.. Morris 


, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—~The 
Japanese Exclusion League of Cali- 
fornia has sent to Roland 8S. Morris, 
United States Ambassador to Japan, 
a telegram protesting against his re- 
cent address in New York, in which 
he gave the Japanese views on the 
California situation. 

“You said,” the telegram etates, 
“you presented the Japanese pofnt of 
view because the issue must be clearly 
before us, that we may determine it 
in the light of fact, but did you real- 
ize that you are only beclouding that 
‘issue by presenting ‘the Japanese 
statement thereof and omitting so 
much of the facts as would furnish 
the Californian or American answer 
thereto? 

“You have been in the past so fair 
in considering and preparing a report 
of the facts for consideration of the 
State Department that we feel you 
will pardon calling your attention 
to omissions In your present state- 
ments which are of grave moment 
not only to the Pacific coast, but to the 
American nation.” 

The telegram says that California 
has always dealt fairly with the Japa- 


nese, but that through intrigue and 


the west—an enormous amount—and | ®¥>terfuge they have violated and 
it has learned some things it can’t do | evaded the laws of California and the 


and some things it does it has 
get off the slate. 

“The banks handied the situation 
conservatively. There were canceled 
over the country. 


got to | gentlemen's agreement, and that their 
*| presence is an ever increasing menace. 


| The telegram concludes: 


“In the past, insidious Japanese 


1 | Propaganda has given the American 


don’t think they liked cancellations— | Public an entirely erroneous impres- 


they didn’t like the charges brought 
from all over the world—but I think 
cancellations have become a.sort of 
rubber stamp business all. around 
‘from what I can hear generally, and 
T hope that will be wiped out every- 
where. In Jap&n I am perfectly con- 
fident it will be and they will begin 
to do business upon a conservative, 
reasonable basis. 


Japan Wants to Keep Her People 


‘Japan does not want to send her 
| people here. Why should she? No 
‘country wants to send its good people 
to another country and they ought not 
'to want to send their bad people, and 


_ the Japanese are very practical in that 


respect. Our people brought them in 
and they sold them land because the 
_Japanese did not hold them up at the} 
| pistol point and make them sell them | 
land. California sold them the land 
there is no 
‘question about that. Now they have 
got to get out and they can’t get any 


more land, because they have pre-: ship?” 


vented them from doing it. I don't 
think they want any more. They have 
got plenty of employment over in that 
untouched country of their own. 


sion as the factors of this serious prob- 
lem, and only within the past year 
Or more has Californja been able to 
‘secure a hearing for well | 
‘cated facts. It asks no mo 
fornia has not asked the State Depart- 
ment to present its side to the 


American public, but if the department 


| is presenting the Japanese side, Cali- 
‘fornia submits with deference that, as 


/ accorded a similar privilege. 


; 
; 


Morris said:. 
'our. relation 


it should be 
Particu- 
larly is this so, when those who have 
given the most exhaustive investiga- 
tions to the subject can show that 
the question is not a California ques- 
tion but a naticnal one, in which 
California’s experience only points to 
what will be the experience of other 
places if existing conditions continue.” 

Gov. William D. Stephens has jlso 
‘replied to Ambassador Morris. "Mr. 
“In the larger view of 
with the Orient, is, it 


a unit of the nation, 


/wise to thus classify aliens on the 
ibasis of their eligibility to citizen- 


4 


To which Governor Stephens 
replied: “It certainly would seem most 
wise to do so. If certain races have 
been made ineligible to American 
citizenship because they are unas- 


“The leading newspapers of Japan, | Similable and dangerous to our social 


such as the “Nichi-Nichi,”. the “Jiji | 
Shimpo” of Tokio and the “Mainchi | 
Shimbun” in Osaka are opposed, abso- 
lutely and bitterly opposed, 


and economic life, it is certainly most 
unwise to permit them. to secure, 
through ownership of the soil, control 


to the} of our agricultural products and mar- 


military spirit and the expenditure of | kets, which would give them, in time, 
money on armaments for the purpose} economic contro] of the country.’ 


of building ships and making guns to! 


Thé sentiment of the league is that 


kill people with, but they do want to go | Tokyo must not form the opinion of 


into the development of their country. ' 
“On the other hand, the government 


2 
| Japanese immigration, naturalization 


‘the American people on the subject of 


and the bankers of Japan, the younger ! ‘and civil rights, nor must the treaty 


bankers of Japan particularly, 
‘come on, come in, 
go in-and develop Siberia. 
join with you. 


Say, | 


'with Japan nullify California laws 


We are ready to | which are declared to have been en- 
We will!acted to prevent the inundation of 
We will go with you. America by a unassimilable race. 
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| Delightfully 
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Taffeta Frocks 


‘For Spring 


At' $45 
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Hats for Spring 
From $4.95 to* $8.95. 


Trimmed With Novelties 


NEW Hat gives a mark of distinction in the 

closing days of winter, and these gay har- 
bingers of warmer days to come are in the newest 
colors and fashioned of faille, batavia, straw and 
soft silk combinations. 


They prove that flowers and fruit will vie for favor in 
the season’s trimmings and plaitings of ribbon and novelty 
fancies will be popular. 


The shapes are the new sailors and off-the-face effects: 


ng| STATE SENATE PASSES 
:} MEDICAL. LIBERTY BILL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Piquant and new in their ‘fashions— 
and best of all, so wearable, they 
can be put on immediately and see 
good service’ before. Spring actually 
starts in. Rounded tunics, . fluted 
motifs, beaded designs, eyelet em- 


. broidery are features. 


side in any attempt to disintegrate) 
ithe American Federation of Laber. _|f 
.“The Trade Union Educational ' 
League will undertake to serve as an 
A organization through which the mili- 
tants can at once develop their union 
‘programs and put them into effect. 
It will work in harmony with the} 
natural evolution of the Labor move- 
ment. 

“For example, on the railroads the 
plan will be to get into touch with 


that the law requiring 
license to heal should 
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we which he obtained them. 


“The case of Inaey once mor shows | 
rigger P eautact dn 


J reeks A depp agar workmen 


news- | themselves. 


“The. Soviet authority has given to 


i the workmen the possibility, through 
participation in workmen-peasants’ 


found | inspection, to establish a genuine su- 
} pervision and control over the acts of 


a peotaplete translation: 
18 ot this year, the, 
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a of liberty for 10 
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t during the period of 
work, with a short- 


luxurious well- 


Soviet authority nor 
tried to conceal this} 


| 


” 


plying to 


4% 


any Soviet institutions and of persons 


at the head of such. 


“The more energy the workmen 
show in this direction, the more 


| quickly wil) such facts disappear from 


our daily life. 
“The workmen cannot and should 


mot expect the reform of institutions 


to come from some outside sources, 80 
long as this work of reform is in ‘their 
own hands. 

“To ask us how the Soviet authority 
looks on such facts, and what it does 
to p.‘event them, and how it oxplains 
them, means to ask ourselves these 
questions; 


TO BE SPECIALIZED 


New President of Clark Univer- 
sity at Inauguration Says There 
Is a Present-Day Need of 
Full Knowledge of Subject 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts—Sev- 
enty-five institutions of the east and 
middie west sent representatives to 
the exercises, attending the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Wallace Atwood as pres- 
ident of Clark University yesterday. 
President Atwood, who has occupied 
chairs of geology and physiography at 
the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University, and. for many years has 
been connected with the United Statés 


Geological Survey, in his inaugursl 
address" penn bene that hereafter 
Roe ap specialize on. 


. . s \ 
AM S/T rsii 
Migs 


Pointing out the need of a thorough 
knowledge of geography in connection 
‘with present-day commercial and in- 
dustrial problems, he said: “We shall 
offer to teachers, to men entering 
large, business enterprises, especially 
international trade, and to all those 
who wish to enter consular or diplo- 
matic service, special facilities in the 
study of geography. We must look 
forward to developing an institution 
which will be a great bureau of in- 
formation régarding the present con- 
ditions in this and distant lands, We 
shall welcome special ‘students, ex- 
plorers, and authors who wish to make 
Clark University library their head- 
quarters while they are preparing 
manuscripts for publication. 

“This nation has closed the period 
of isolation and become one of the 
great world powers. We must from 
now on have at our command a khow!l- 
edge of the world.” 

Charles H. Thurber, president of 
the board of trustees, told of the 
founding of Clark University by Jonae 
Gilman Clark as an institution of ad- 
vanced study and research and of the 
provision in his will for the founding 
of Clark College, with a separate 
faculty but using the same buildings 
and managed by the same trustees, 
“to make easier the road for worthy 
and ambitious young men who need a 
college training.” 

President Atwood was installed by 
Arthur P. Rugg, Chief Justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court. Addresses followed by Wil- 
liam J, Higginson on behalf of the 
students and by Clarence P, Shedd 
‘for the alumni, 


TRANSIT COMPANY'S 
SYSTEM DEFENDED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company 
keeps its accounts in the form 
prescribed by the Public Service 


Commission, making quarterly sworn 


reports,.and the contract between the 


.{eity and the company provides adjudi- 
cation by. arbitration of all disputed. 


items, Frank Hedley, president of the 
Interborough, said in a statement re- 
charges made by John H. 
Delaney, transit construction commis- 
sioner, that money spent for other 
purposes was charged as operating 


expenses. 
Mr. Delaney alleged that $423,000. 


purposes apart from ‘opera- 


spent for pu 
“f tion, $181 ore of which went into 


for increased fares, was 


improperly aparays to operating 
costs. 


COAL wainiinn INDICTED , 
Special to The Curtetian Science Monitor 
_ from its Eastern News Office. 
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18; to accuse the authorities’ 
in a wholesale manner of inattention, 
means indirectly to accuse ourselves.” 


GEOGRAPHY IS 


il for the study. 
tot cles des tyro roddast senae.. 


‘epealathe Seni: he Christian Soinbie Monitor - 
from Sts Pacific Coast News Office 


ton met recently to hear the report of 


such| the case conducted by its members to| © 


the school board from main 
ning a clinic and to make future 
plans. 

A copy of the judge’s opinion ‘had 

been obtained, and parts of it were 
read, important among which were the 
following: 
“The whole of the law as found in 
our school statutes which we regard 
as lending any support whatever to 
the view that the schoo! district and 
its officers possess the powers. which 
the officers of the district are assuming 
and threatening to continue to exer- 
cise, are the following.” 

Then are inserted sections 4410 and 
amendment to section 5409, Sereng pe 
and Ballinger Code. 


Power of School Officers 


“We are quite unable to find in these 
statutory provisions any power given 
to the school district officers other 
than the power to cause inspection of, 


district to be made with a view to, 
making them sanitary and healthful, 


school premises of all persons afflicted 
with contagious diseases, to the end | 
that such diseases shall not obtain 
a foothold among the pupils and other 


be upon the school premises. 

“The rendering of medical, surgical | 
and dental servicés to the pupils, how- | 
ever, is, and always has been, we’! 
think, so foreign to the powers to be 
exercised. by. a schoo] district or its 
officers, that such power cannot be 
held to exist in the absence of ex- 
press ‘euamapiba language so pro- 
viding. 

“The specific. legislative enumera- 
tion of these powers . . argues, in 
the light of well settled rules of statu- 
tory construction, that the_legisla- 
ture has not intended that there 
should be an exercise of such claimed 
powers. 

“The judgment of the trial court is 
reversed.” 


Purposes of the League 


A motion was‘made to submit a 
letter setting forth the purposes of 
the league to local papers, and senti- 
ment was also manifest for publicity 
in other. ways. , 

The 's ‘views are set forth tn 

a leaflét called “A Free Child in a 
Free School,” which says: 

“The question now uppermost in thé 
minds of those who are jealous of the 
safety and integrity of the public 
schools of this country, is whether 
the children who attend these institu- 
‘tions shall be influenced in their edu- 
cation by special interests or whether 
they shall be protected from the prop- 
aganda and practice of all measures 
that are foreign to the basic purpose 
of a free system of education and 
contrary to the spirit and intent of 
American institutions. 

“Of particular interest to the people 
of this State is the fact that just now 
there are well crganized, richly en- 
dowed movements seeking to influence 
legislation to the end that children 
in the public schools may be made 
the receptacles of special practices, 
without regard to the proper function 
of the echool or the rights and prefer- 


“This problem should be c'ose to 
the hearts of all true Americans. Our 
public school must be maintained in- 
violate. No ulHerior motives should 
actuate those in control of them. 


Protection of Public Schools 


“Every citizen who stands for the 
freedom of the public school should 
know that an organization has now 
been established which has for its ob- 
ject the protection of the public schools 
from medical, political and religious 
exploitation; in line with its purpose 
it is known as the Public School Pro- 
tective League of Seattle. 

“In this movement there is no inten- 
tion or desire to assail the legitimate 
practice of medicine, or to question the 
desirability of religious training for 
our children; it is the purpose of the 
league, however, to prevent the use of 
the child in the public school for at- 
tempted verification of medical theories 
or practices which conflict withthe 
convictions and preferences of the 
home from which a child comes and to 
prevent the misuse of school children 
for sectarian or political purposes. It 
is a school which is public, not the 
child.” 


GUATEMALA CITY | 
EDITOR SENTENCED 


GUATEMALA CITY, Guatemala— 
Juan Gonzalez, editor of the newspaper 
“Rayo,” was sentenced yesterday to a 
year’s imprisonment for printing an 
allegedly caluninious article taken 
from an American newspaper. The 
article accused Dr. Julio Ianchi, Gua- 
temalar Minister to the United States; 
José Azmitia, 
the Unionist Party, of looting the resi- 
dence of former President Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera‘after it had been sur- 
rendered to the Unionist forces which 
overthrew the Cabrera régime last 
April. , The articles of capitulation by 
- | which ‘the Unionists came into control 
he the city were signed at the Ameri- 

oan Lagan here. FR 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


‘0b Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
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BOSTON 
‘Greater Boston boys received prizes 
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} SEATTLE, Washington—The Public} 
l' school Protective League of Washing- 


ences of the parents of the children.’ 


and other members: of | 


Massachusetts — Ten/j 


| in Dedham, we ee sara tc toh thle 
tS | winter of those needing rest and care 
| with a few pensioners. . . 
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|MOVE TO SETTLE 
LABOR DISPUTES 


New Jersey State Chamber of 
' Commerce Sends Out General 
Invitation for a joint Confer- 
ence Upon Industrial Relations 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


TRENTON, New Jersey—The New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 
through its president, Weller H. Noyes, 
is working for the formation of a 
joint industrial relations conference 
for New Jersey. Notices to this effect 
have been sent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce bodies in the various cities of 
the State. 

In September, 1919, following an ex- 
tensive investigation by the Bureau of 


the buildings and premises of the | state Research, the chamber indorsed 


\a plan submitted by its committee on 
, industrial relations for a voluntary 


and to cause inspection of Persons | joint industrial council, to be composed 
with a view to the exclusion from the of.three groups of five persons each, 
| representing employers, 


wage earn- 
ers and public. The chamber says 
that labor disputes must be settled in 
a different manner than heretofore, 


persons whose duties require them to/| and it will work hard to put an end to 
|the long-drawn-out labor 


difficulties 
in the future. 

Delegates were appointed by the 
groups comprising the council, and 
two organization meetings were held. 


Then a change in the general indus- |" 


trial sftuation interfered with iis fur- 
ther operation. 

“Tt has been proposed that this coun- 
cil be given the dignity of statutory 
recognition without changing its vol- 
untary status,” but “in view of the 
fact,” says the chamber. “that we are 


passing through a confused transition | 
tie | 


board cf trustees that any legislation | bition and: that would withstand at- 


with regard to industrial relations is | 
this | 


period, the opinion prevails in 


in New Jersey at 
time. The committee on industrial 
relations of the state Chamber of 
Commerce is continuing its studies and 
is anxious to have the manufacturers 
and other employers of the State join 
in trying to find a solution of this im- 
‘portant program by other means than 
through legislation. 

“It is recognized that..the human 
element plays the principal part in in- 
dustrial relations. It follows, there- 
fore, that if men will not get together 
voluntarily to settle their common 
problems, they certainly cannot be 
made to agree through any statutory 
provisions and the old saying that ‘A 
person convinced against his will re- 
mains of the same opinion still’ has 
never been more apt than in the field 
of industria! relations. 

“The State-Chamber of Commerce is 
an organization that is particularly 
adapted to reach a solution of this 
problem and other broad problems 
confronting business men because 
it is not a classified trade body 
and does not work for the interest 
of any special group. The body 
can do _ collectively what is _ be- 
yond the achievement of the indi- 
vidual effort and for that reason 
invites any person interested in the 
work it is doing on industrial rela- 
tions and other subjects td participate 
in its deliberations.” 


THREE MEDICAL 
BILLS PROTESTED 


Spec ially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts Three 
bills seeking a more severe test for 
applicants before the State Board of 
Registration in Medicine were vigor- 
ously opposed, at a hearing on the 
measures before the legislative com- 
niittee on public health, by representa- 
tives of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and the Middlesex Medical 
College, who said that the proposed 
legislation is the work of the Ameri- 
can Medical Society which they charge 
with trying to drive small colleges out 
of existence. 

Dr. Channing Frothingham, chair- 
man of the committee on education of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, told 
the committee that there were two 
medical schools “totally unfitted to 
teach medicine and the existing evils 


undesirable 


—_— 


4.convinee 


' duced. 


|} persons placed on trial before a mag- 


|the person who sells the drink that 
©'inflames the drinker to cruel treat- 


are a menace to the public. We want 
to drive out of existence improper 
medical schools,” he continued, “and 


elevate the State to the level of 39) 


others where the disgraceful state of 
affairs is not allowed to exist.” 
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who supplies to a normal person liquor 


vagrants or mendicants, is classed with 


Special to’The Christian Science a 
from its Eastern News Office - 
TRENTON, New Jersey—Although 
the New Jersey Senate has failed on 
one hailot to ratify the prohibition | 
amendment, already ratified by the 
Assembly, the drys expect the -resolu- 
tion to be called up again and ap- 
proyed. The Senate by a vote of 18 
to’1 completed the repeal of the Ed- 
wards 3.5 per cent beer bill, and there 
is every prospect of success for the 
enforcement bill. The Aésembly vote 
on the repeal was unanimous. 


Passing the Assembly with only four 
dissenting votes, the ratification reso- 
lution, needing 11 Senate votes for 
adoption, received 10 against eight, 
with three Senators declining to vote. 
The work before the drys now is to 
these three, all..Democrats 
representing communities in which 
dry sentiment is in the majority, of 
the obligation te vote for the resolu- 
tion when it is brought up again. , 

In other words, the hope of Gov. 
Edward I. Edwards that New Jefsey 
would be made as wet as the ocean 
at its shores has now fallen into the 
discard. When the enforcement plan 
of the drys goes through, they say, 
this-hope will be merely a memory 
of the days when public officials tried 
to defy the Constitution of the United 
States, 


Enforcement Bill Features 


The enforcement bill is of wider 
than state interest. It follows the gen- 
eral features of the Volstead act, ex- 
cept that it omits the injunction and 
abatement features that would run 
afoul of a decision by the New Jersey 


_ 


—Beer Bill. Is Repealed jp 


‘delinquents reports that its statistics 


Court of Brrorsand Appeals. Citizens 
or officials wishing to initiate abate- 

ment proceedings may do so in federal, 
courts, under the Volstead act. 


The New Jersey bill in its construc- 
tion and procedure follows New Jersey 
forms and precedents and, as drawn, is 
believed by its sponsors to be the most 
effective prohibition law yet intro- 


The object was to prepare a law that 
would be effective in enforcing prohi- 


tecks of the bootleggers’ lawyers. The 
main provision is the classification of 
those who violate the act as “disorderly 
persons,” instead of criminals. The 
liquor interests call this revolutionary. 
It makes it possible, under constitu- 
tional limitations, to provide for sum- 
mary trial of liquor law violators be- 
fore a magistrate without ‘a jury. The 
drys claim that this is entirely within 
the requirements of the state Constitu- 
tion, as interpreted by the New Jersey | 
Supreme Court. 


Legislature's Option 

The basis of this proposition is the 
fact that at common law the sale of 
liquor is not a crime, and the Legis- 
lature is left free to declare the vio- 
lation of any liquor law either a 
crime or a disorderly act. Prominent 
lawyers express the conviction that 


istrate on charge of disorderly con- 
duct are not entitled to a trial by 
jury. 

Under this provision the person 
who sells the material that makes the 
drunkard, who is classed as a dis- 
orderly person, is classed with the 
drunkard as a disorderly person. 
Among other offenses that have here- 
tofore been classed as disorderly con- 
duct, are: Drunkenness, neglect of, or 
refusal to provide for or maintain 
wife or family; cruelty to children or 
hnimals; supplying drink te a con- 
victed drunkard; vagrdncy; mendi- 
cancy; loitering under the influence of 
drink. 


Propriety of-Classification 
The framers of the bill claim that 


ment of children or animals is prop- 
erly classed with the one brutalized 
as a disorderly person; the person 


that might debauch a normal person 
is classed with the person who sup- 
plies liquor to a drunkard; the per- 
son who, by selling liquor, causes 
normal persons to become loiterers, 


his victims; the person who sells 
liquor to an automobile driver who 
drives an automobile while under the 
influence of liquor is classed. with 


the Sons of the American Revolution | 
addressing the students on the May-' 


that driver as a disorderly person. 
For such disorderly offenses the bill 


try the offender, under the criminal 
wae for keeping a disorderly | 
@. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
OF PROHIBITION 


Decrease in Commitments 
ALBANY, New York—An appreci- 
able decrease in commitments of 
ehildren to .orphan asylums has been 


noticeable since prohibitiqn has been 
in effect, according to reports made 
by heads of institutions and incorpor- 
ated in the annual report of Dr. 
Charles H. Johnson, secretary of the 
New York State Board of ‘Charities. 
One superintendent wrote that he 
knew of no cases with.n the last year 
committed wholly because of the in- 
temperance of parents. 

Another reported that prohibition 
had had a truly helpful effect upon’ 
cases under his observation. Fathers 
who formerly seldom came near their 
children, or who were in no condition 
to see them when they did come, now 
came regularly, bringing gifts and 
often making promises of providing 
homes for them in the near future. 
Some fathers who previously neg- 
lected their children entirely have 
now provided good homes for them. 

An institution caring for juvenile 


show that in the year 1915 parents of 
children committed included 114 in- 
temperate fathers and 10 intemperate 
mothers; 1920 figures showed but 24 
intemperate fathers and two intemper- 
ate methers. 

Other superintendents say that it is 


posed thisough the is aes vol 
répetition. of Ne 18 cae ly conduct, to 


‘difficult to measure the 
prohibition, that undoubtedly money 
formerly spent for drink now goes 


influence of | 
ing of four self-propelled steel. barges 


toward home comforts and children 


are better cared for, also that prohibi- | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘MOBILE, Alabama—aAn  all-water 
rate from New York and other eastern 
points to Birmingham, Alabama, and 
other Warrior River points, via Mo- 
bile, approximating 80 per cent of an 


all-rail rate, will be established by 


the Mallory Steamship Company. 
The all-water rate will be put into 
effect just as soon as the tariff sheets 
can be prepared. Realising its im- 
portance to the port of Mobile and the 
Warrior River transportation system, 
as well as the benefits to be derived 
from it by the shippers of Birmingham, 
Tuscaloosa, and other points, business 
men ,of these cities are making ar- 


rangements to attend the conference 


to be held soon in’ Washington, when 
details of the new rating system will 
be worked out. 

The Mallory company ian also an- 
nounced that it will put into effect 


a tariff that will give Mobile the same 


rates from Atlantic seaboard territory 
aS now applies to New Orleans. 

The all-water rate is expected to 
solve the problem of up-river cargoes 
on the government-operated water- 
way. Officials of the system have been 
greatly pleased with the amount of 
business handled down the river, but 
the up-river business was small. 

All the floating equipment ordered 
for the Warrior River section of the 
Mississippi-Warrior service will have 
been delivered and put into commission 
by early spring, it is announced, and 
with the delivery of the last vessel, 
the carrying capacity of the fleet will 
be increased to a maximum of 1,200,000 
tons of freight. About 750,000 would 
have to move down the river and about 
450,000 tons up the river, to employ 
the fleet to its capacity. 

The new floating equipment, consist- 


and three steel tow-boats, all of the 
latter and some of the former having 
been delivered, will make the trip 


tion has contributed to lessen the | between Mobile and Cordova, or the 
number of children cared for by the | port of Birmingham, in from 10 to 15 


state and private charities. | 


(days, the barges carrying upward of 


The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, | 2000 toms of coal and merchandise on 
whose statement is considered typical | the trips down and a general cargo 


of the situation discovered by private | 

relief-giving societies, says: 
“Prohibition has cut 

number of cases of poverty and dis-,| 


tress ascribable to drink. The number | '400 tons each upstream. 


of wife desertions has been decreased | 


and the dry law has been instrumental ‘rior two wooden tow 


in bringing down the unemployment 
and illness totals, it is claimed. } 

“Agents of the bureay who, day. in 
and day out, conduct careful canvasses 
among the Borough’s 2,000,000 inhab- 


in half the | barges Of 500 tons’ 


itants have-turned: in bulky reports 
pointing out this condition.” 


INCREASED ACTIVITY 


IN BUILDING SEEN) 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Build- | 
ing Trades Employers Association 
has announced that it is about to 
reorganize with an entirely new ‘set 
of officers with the exception of 
the secretary, ‘who is a paid em- 
ployee, and rot an elected officer. 
This decision resulted from the Lock- | 
wood committee inquiry into the hous- 
ing situation. 

Builders in general are expecting 
much greater construction activities 
in the spring and summer, and say 
that the Lockwood investigation has 
had a beneficial effect upon the indus- 
try, as elimination of the evils of 
trade agreements will bring about 
lower prices and better service, thus 
benefiting the public at large. 


PORTLAND’S PILGRIM DAY 


|of Birmingnam, Alabama, 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
PORTLAND, Oregon—The Tercen-, 

tenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims | 


was observed in Portland by programs | 


members of | 


in all the high schools, | 


flower. In the municipal priate org! 
the citizens joined in a program pre- | 
pared by a committee appointed by 
the Mayor. A chorus of 300 and an 
orchestra of 100, all pupils of the pub- 
lic schools ,and assisted by the pipe 
organist, gave the musical part of the 
evening's entertainment. There was 
an exhipit of Pilgrim souvenirs in the 


Highest Quality, Moderate Price 


No product excels Troco, 


It is made from the white meat of coconuts, churned with 


pasteurized milk. 


Flavor and texture are unsurpassed. 


Z Order by name from - - 
. pour dealer 


TROCO NUT. 


37th and Iron 8Sts., 


Central Library. 
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of about 1500 tons up. The tow-boats 
‘are capable of towing four or more 
capacity down- 
stream and four barges of at least 
In addition 
| there are now in service on the War- 
-boats and 48 
wooden non-power barges, each of 
500 tons’ capacity. 

Cuba, Porto , Rico, all the West 
Indies, «Mexico, Central America .and 
South America, as well as the Pacific 
coast of the United States, buy heavily 
Chatta- 
‘nooga, Tennessee, Anniston, Alabama, 
/Gadsden, Alabama, and Atlanta, 
|Georgia, wares and manufactures. 
The Warrior route is available for all 
these. 


MILLS ARE STARTING UP 
NEW BEDFORD, Massachusetts— 


| Marked improvement in the unemploy- 


ment situation is evident in the local 
cotton mills which have started ma- 
chinery that has been idle for weeks. 
Mills which started the week with 


‘an increased production include the 


Butler, Nashawene, 
Acushnet-Hathaway and the New 
Bedford Cotton Mills. While the im- 
provement is noticeable principally 
in the cloth mills there is also in- 
creased ry in the ones mills. 
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if The Climax 


Maxon’s will °# 
able to say 
“Finis” to its collections 
of Winter Models, But 
several hundred singu- 
larly charming . Street, 
Afternoon and Evening 
Gowns and exquisite 
Coats, Suits & Wraps 
are still beckoning win- 
somely, and these may 
be had at about 
One-third the Usual Cost 


$19 to $119 


[ . i 
SEEING DEBUT | 
LREADY we are 
| attuned to play for | 
‘you  “ Mendelssohn's | 
| Spring Song” | 
‘form of a | 
Spring Dress symphony. | 
| Exquisite models for | 
‘Florida, California, ete. 
| Also Sport Suits. Two| 
| for: the price of one. 
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+ with Republican Party, which did not dis- 


pet some interesting things to say. He 
was observed that the monarchy, with a 


= | this enhenest, was 


ef 
er the oe wig : 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| LONDON, England—The' coinage 
| and currency of the British Empire is 


> | which before long must be discussed 
and examined. Guernsey, in the Chan n- 
nel Islands, it has just been announced, 
is adopting the coinage of the United 
seat ane without waiting for a gen- 
discus sion. Thus another de- 
copdennd Jf Guernsey may be 60 
termed, ig coming-into line with seme 
of the other possessions of the crown, 
but the lack of uniformity is perplex- 
ing. On the matter of coinage the 
British people, speaking generally, are 
most conservative, and although 
changes have been mooted from time 
to time, the fact remains that the 
coinage has in the main been the 
same for hundreds of years. i 
Certain coins have dropped out*of 


nt br 
indis- 
The 
and inevitable comment on 
was that Mr. Dato as- 
sumed h suggesting that 
} the Suaite of the | repre-. 
{beaten the feeling of the country. . 


lity, Produced 
puta Lerroux, the leader of the 


sip cealariapre 
7 a nga cope tt peace 


tinguish itself at the elections, had 


t/a question of considerable. moment | 


a By the saeatign of the expediency 
of recommending the reform of the 
present monetary units should engage 
‘the earnest attention of the confer 
‘ence. Canada, South Africa, New-| 
foundland, and New Zealand sup-| 
ported the proposal, but Great Britain 
' refused to join in, although she admit- 
ted the metrig system to be if itself 
ithe best. Arnold Foster, a former 
Secretary of State for War, was an 
ardent supporter of the movement, 
and his views are worth quoting. He 
said: “No doubt there was incon- 
venience in Germany when the metric 
system—a system borrowed from a 
recently defeated enemy—was intro- 
duced. No doubt there was incon- 
venience when its adoption was made 
compulsory in Austria, but no one in 
either country dared seriously to pro- 
pose to give up the system.” 


Systems Complicated 
Mr. Foster declared that his faith 
‘in the metric cause was in no way 


| 


| gel recently gave a detailed account 


Spectal to The Chyttia i Gabetek tien. | 


LONDON, England—General ‘Wran-/| 


of the causes of the evacuation of 
the Crimea, and expressed his views 
on the future struggle against Bol- 
shevism, during an interview ac- 
corded to press representatives on 
board the cruiser Kornilov. The 
first point the general touched upon 
was the apparent strangeness that 
while’ he had abandoned the Crimea on 
account of the impossibility of con- 
tinuing the fight, he had there, in Con- 
stantinople, a whole army’ affoat. 

To realize the causes which led to 
the evacuation, he said, it was neces- 
sary to bear in mind the numeric pro- 
portjon of fighting men at the front on 
both sides. General Wrangel possessed 
a total of 320,000 men, of which 
not more than 45,000 were in the fight- 
ing line at the front, this being the 
normal Russian proportion. Against 
these men the Reds concentrated six 
armies, composed, almost exclusively, 
of Commuaist and picked troops, this 
concentration being started at the 


available the entire population of the 
Crimea would have left. 

The final destination of his army, 
Genera? Wrangel did not know, but 
he had come to a temporary agreement 
with the allied ‘authorities. A total 
of 130,000 people were evacuated, of 
whom 70,000 were troops. The gen- 
‘eral proposed. to remain with the 
troops and live on board his cruiser, 
while the government, considerAbly re> 
duced in number, would deal with cur- 
rent affairs. All representatives 
abroad would remain at their posts. 

The leader declared himself con- 
vinced that, in the near future, his 
army would be cabled upon to play an 
important part in the fight against 
Bolshevism, which, not content with its 


of chitd 
a telling point by stating that 


! ay od confident that any member 
| whose child might come before a 


metropolitan court would surely be 
glad to think that a woman magistrate 
‘sat upon the bench, and Her Ladyship 
carried the House of Commons with 
her by the well-expressed common . 
sense of her argumentg. 

The Acton Women’s Citizens -Asso- 
ciation has undertaken to educate the 
woman juror, and with this.end in 
view mock trials-have been instituted 
which are conducted entirely by 
‘women. The charge is formulated, the 
witnesses examined, and evidence 
weighed—exactly as though the pro- 
ceedings were in a real court—after 
which, the verdict is given. At the 
first trial of the kind a solicitor and 
policeman were present in order that 
technicalities should be absolutely 
correct. Women who have already 
had the advantage of these “lessons” 
State that they find them of inestimable 
value when they come to serve on real 


success in south Russia, would pursue 
its primary aim of kindling a world 
conflagration. It was difficult to pre- 
dict, General Wrangel said, where 
the next blow of the Bolsheviki would 
be directed. 

The army, fleet, and all the popula- 
tion was placed under the protection 
of France, whom the general de- 
scribed as the sole great power which 
men were swept away, they were re-| had realized the world importance of 
placed. A powerful artillery rendered | their struggle, and which had rendered 
the Reds great assistance, and it finally | |invaluable service during the evacu- 
became evident to Genefal Wrangel | ation. Mention was also made of the 
that his troops could not hold their | self-sacrificing work of the staff of the 
positions, The general declared that’ pritish and American missfons, whose 
the BOlsheviki were victors sdlely ' representatives did all in their power 
through their numerical superiority, | +, assist, 
and not by any clever maneuvering. | —— 


The evacuation of the Crimea was, 

General Wrangel declared, carried out WOMEN MAGISTRATES 
IN LONDON COURTS 

out of your and put 

in the bank earns another 


in complete order, after a few days 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor : 
| dollar for you in time. 


respite in which the army fought a 
that the guinea is preeminently, Would be beneficial to the Empire iD| rear-guard action, while strenuons 
LONDON, England—Lady Astor has) 
placed the children of England under Start a Savings -Account in 
our bank today; it will earn 


‘many ways. The present currencies | work loading coal was carried on in 
placed. Frequently such lists are: ‘of the British possessions are COM- | the rear. ares one upon whom the 
headed by the King, with, maybe, the plicated, and although the pounds,| general ‘could call was asked to as- | 
another debt of gratitude by her 
valiant and successful fight in the) 3% interest while we safe- 
House of Commons recently against guard your money. 


sum of 1000 guineas, and so on down’ Shillings and pence may be called the }sist in the work, including 6000 offi- 
the scale. It is considered far more! standard denominations, the compo-'cjals of various departments, not ex- 

Operations were carried | an amendment which had been added 

Reds, in| to the Juvenile Courts (London) Bill. 


In the original bill it was permis- | 


* good instinct, had endeavored to form 
circulation as they were not wanted; 


great homogeneous parties, and he 
said that it was “with a good instinct” 
because only with a régime of two 
alternating parties could it be devel- 
oped with any ity. On the other 
hand the political groups were the 
;cause of permanent uneasiness, and 
in this voted political instability was 

uced, because the groups did not 

respond to states of opinion. 

With a true instinct, therefore, the 
monarchy had wished to return to the 
great homogeneous parties) but all 
that had taken place had been a con- 

~ | stitutional farce,ang the constitutional 
régime, as it was now practiced in 
Spain, was a farce as well. A friction 
ae wo Sd pu and, that being so, 
e elections could not be anything 
that it might | eige than what they had been. How | 
advantage to havé/ could any Minister of the Interior 
party in a position | bring to the Cortes an absoliite or 
not subject al-/| relative majority as an expression of 
and intrigues | the existence of a great homogeneous 
party in the way that was being done 

now? The new Parliament would have 

as the ideal rnd the sit- a. presen to settle—the railway 
8, the renewal of the conventions 

independence, it was | with the Banco de Espafia, the Com- 
‘come a finer sefise of pafiia Transatlantica and others, each 
pand a more’settled and/one of them capable of straining an 
Ie okeece the solution of | instrument of government more pow- 
rave pr with which Spain| erful than that- which Mr. Dato had 
at the present time. This! succeeded in making in the elections. 

e optimistic view; the opposite | In the circumstances the interests of 

deapite. effect that this govern-ithe country must ‘suffer, and the 

rit ee , would be| monarchy, seeking the formation of 

ne from the difficulties | homogeneous parties, would find itself 

Sane aes at the pres- | disturbed by ‘the failure of the Con- 
and | servative. 
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very beginning of the Riga negotia- 
tions. Altogether, the Reds concen- 
trated 28 divisions against General 
Wrangel’s 5, and a 25,000 cavalry 
corps against 4500 sabers. 


Artillery’s Great Assistance 


Intending to’force Perekop at any 
cost, the Reds attacked without inter- 
mission. Though whole units of their 


atin 


but although fhe Royal Mint has not | | diminished by the knowledge that it 
issued the golden guinea, popularly; met with opposition. He added that 
known as the spade guinea, since the apparently all British governments 
reign of William the Fourth, the term /toox more pride in adding to the 
is used extensively, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but in the colonies |S!8antic mass of laws which cum- 
who have adopted the imperial coinage | bered the statute books than in ad- 
or currency. There is an old world ministering the existing laws, and 
dignity about a guinea that all other (simplifying instead’ of complicating 
cerges and tokens Inck, it wae =o | the machinery of daily life, and he 
as little chance of ‘any 


called as the first guineas were made. 

from gold from Guinea in Africa, and | feared there lw 

the name has never been changed. ; administration of its own motion fol- 

The sum it. represents is 21 shillings, ‘lowing the Austrian example and 

and although the sovereign or pound making the metric system compulsory 

is the acknowledged money unit in the ‘after a given date in all government 

United Kingdom, the guinea still holds } specifications and contracts. If that 

@ place of honor. ‘were done the battle would be won 
: . ‘with almost as little friction as in 

-Prominence of Guinea 


| Austria-Hungary. 
It is only necessary to examine any 
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Ready Money 


A little: money in the bank 
will some day enable you to 
grasp an opportunity that 
wo otherwise be lost. 
Every dollar you hold back 


there was 


Apart, altogether, from the simplic- 
public eubscription list in order to see ‘ity of the decimal system its adoption 


. 


dignified to give a guinea instead of; nent parts vary in many kinds of coin- /cepting those of the Ministry for For- 
The Empire of India reckons 'n | eign Affairs. 

es, as does Ceylon, Mauritius, and; out without a hitch, as the 

the other spite of their numerous cavalry, were 


REVELL & CO, 


One dollar will open an account 
here; nearly everybody can 
save a dollar a week. 


Capital and Surplus 
$35,000,000 


a pound, or half a guinea instead of! a 
10 shillings, although the former only : ru 
represents sixpence more. It is the’ Seychelles. Canada, on 
use of the word guinea that counts.! hand, uses the silver dollar as eal 
Frequently people call a man parsi-' chief unit. Newfoundland aiso adopts | 
monious who gives five pounds to a) ‘the dollar, but Hong Kong uses the. 
charity, ‘whereas a donor of four! British or Mexican ‘dollar. In Egypt | 
guineas passes without criticism.|the only gold coin generally uged is | 
Club subscriptions are invariably so}the English sovereign of 100 piastres; | 
many guineas a year. ‘Rent of fur-| Cyprus likewise deals in piastres. | 
nished, though not unfurnished! East Africa and Uganda use the florin | 
houses, is reckoned in: guineas. Fees'as the standard coin and Australia 
bot professional men aust ‘be included,} uses coins of British. denominations, 
+anéd-barristers’ daily “refreshers” are but made.in the Australian mints, and 
so many gttineas a day. Numerous ; varying iit design. British North Bor- 
other illustrations might be men-'!neo is another colony in which the 
tioned. dollar reigns, but the confusion’ that 

Although it will be seen that the| arises from the aforesaid may perhaps | 
guinea is the highest unit in English| be imagined. A simple system of em- | 
money, it is very rarely used in the! pire coinage must be adopted, and > 
payment of salaries, which are prac-| the buSiness community would wel- 
tically always fixed in pounds ster-|come an innovation so beneficial | 
ling. Many people would regret the | to all. 
abolition of the guinea from British | 


‘polite 


Special Hours for Savings 
Saturdays, All Day to 8 P. M. 


-ILLINQIS CRUST: 
& SAVINGS BANK 


La Salle « Jackson:--Chicago 


ribs On ase 2 bas: ead re pertnten eh arta) aaa ct 
a he \eents. st chat even with the assistance 
"That, ‘agwewer. of the numerous body of life senators 

be seen. The government | who favor them, they will be in a pre- 
much hope and am- carious position in the Senate. The 


ya makes pious profession of | latest impressions are that the gov- 
d intentions. ernment is in a far less comfortable 


. jand satisfactory position than it has 
< “Epoca” Thinks pretended: to be, and a stormy session: 
ki for it the “Bpoca,” the!in Parliament is anticipated. — : 

6 rasa. said that all that was 
, with sych a majority, to ac-| WAAY TO. IMPROVE | money transactions, despite the ins | 
| convenience caused by its use. It is, 


a great patriotic work with ( Scie 
that the country had a TRADE INDICATED | provided with no place in. money’ pager otha age ge ain ke ae ese : 
columns, and if, say, the item nine| VANCOUVER, British _ Columbia— 


was simply to set on 
y and completely, and a half guineas has to’ be entered, After being out on strike since the 
oar and that nobody it appears as £9 19s. 6d. eae ~ rt _— ~ nr rn “ the | 
oecupied : | jo rintin ants o 8 city have 
abe ‘ai ge ee [Effect of Decimal System netorned to “aak, The conditions | 
The adoption of a decimal coinage under which they return to work are | 
would mean the ruthless abolition of | identical with those existing before | 
the guinea, as well as of other units ‘January 1. Nearly 200 men were af- 
There is a growing demand for this / fected and they lost $12,000 in wages, | 
innovation, and in some.quarters it is | while cancéllation of contracts proved 


desired to ~ standardize the sie erm costly to the employers. | A 
| Hoosier 


SCHOLLE’S SPECIAL SALE Kitchen 
Cabinets 


of Fine Rugs 


OU are probably more careful in buy- 

ing fine rugs than you are in buying 

fine furniture; you have more faith in your judg- 
ment of furniture than of rugs. 


Realizing this, we are very careful when we offer you special The Readjustment 


prices on rugs to see that. unusual values are in the goods and that | f 
this has been determined by the best experts in the business. offers you a chance to buy a fine kitchen cabinet at a decided 


We offer you the following specially priced rugs; they are big saving. These are sample cabinets in which there can be no 
bargains; everything about them is fully guaranteed, and you have refunds or exchanges. 
design, allover 


the same privilege of return as we give on furniture. 
You have our assurance that these are exceptional values. 
LARISTAN—Color, rose; | Wabash Av. Alexander H. Revell & Co. 
design, small allover.........10,)x21.8 | , 
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The Capper & Capper Sale 
is almost over. This week 
will practically end it in all 
our stores. But many impor- 
tant and interesting opportu- 
nities remain at reductions of 
1-3 to 1-2. 


>. 


PRINTERS RESUME WORK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, ‘Indiana—Reme- 
dies for the present period of busi- 
ness depression lie in the expansion 
of foreign trade, the placing of domes- 
tic trade on a basis of lowered pro- 
duction costs and narrower selling 
margins, and in obtaining a_spirit of 
cooperation between Capital and 
Labor that will make impossible the 
economic loss suffered in strikes and} 
lockouts, said Joseph “H. Defrees, 
president of the Chamber. of Com- 
merce of the United States, in the 
principal address at a luncheon given 
in honor of v. Warren T. McCray, 
following his inauguration. James P. 
Goodrich, the retiring governor, and 
members of the Indiana Society of 
Chicago were also guests of honor at 
the luncheon. Mr. Defreer is a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Society. 

“The United States,” said Mr. De- 
frees, “is basically sound. It is the 
ereditor nation of the world, and is 
more nearly able to satisfy all the 
wants of its people than any other 
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Two Chicago Stor Michigan 
Avenue at Monroe Street. Hotel 
sherman. Clothing Is Sold at the 
Michigan Avenue Store Only. 


‘‘America’s Finest Men's Wear Stores”’ 
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Laundry Company 


CLEANERS—DYERS_ 
LAUNDERERS 


5535-5541 Broadway, CHICAGO 
We Specialize in Family Wash and Wet Wasb 
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Dpecial 
Price... . 


Sale 
Price 


$2175 


Regular - 
ies Kind Price 
LARISTAN—Color, dark blue; 


13.0x25.6 $3250 


Adams Si. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


EUGENE M. 


RNHOF 


TELEPHONES 
| WABASH 


12.2x18.5 
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LOREN MILLER @ Co. 


4722-28 Broadway—Near Lawrence-—Chicago 


As an example of the vabase we 
are able to offer we wish to call 


.11.0x15.10 


| We ‘encourage Jour inspection and 
we will aid you in 


| Si 


All Wool Chenille Rug.9 x12 ' $174.00 $128.00 A Simple Method ‘That Guarantees ‘Accuracy in 


Wool Wilton Fe RAS - 97.50 69.00 Kos : 
All Wool Chenille Rug. 8.3x10.6 140.00 98.00 Cutting; and Smart, Seasonable Styles. 


Wool Wilton Rugs. . :.8.8x10:6 82.50 60.00 
A. Special Assortment. of small rugs suitable for bedrooms, halls 
SVW7.R.PLUM'"* 
HABERDASHEPW 
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Oriental Rugs 
Phone Edgewater 430 
ARAK—Color, rose; 
CHINESE—Color, medium shades B () | 
of blue; design, medium size. 
design, unusual. . 10.3x136 
ARAK-—Color, rose ; pe small 9.1x12.0 Special Sign Work 
CHINESE—Color, light blue... 9.1x11.0 Boe esS 2 none et encanta 
_o me McCALL mettioo PATTERNS ||»; St scny bred C. 
C 14 METHOD © 
Chepitie. .. .« ...-' $ 17.50 sq. yd. $ 12sq.yd. ; sie wks 
a 4673 asa te at Lawrence 
Gene ata 
Opposi 
age Cleaning Service 


Size 
design, allover. ...... 
SAROUK—Color, dark blue ; 2337 38 - 
CHINESE—Color, deep rich blue 8.9x12.7 : } Tana con 
An Added Service for Dressmakers and Home Sewers 
ere quality all wool Size Regular Price Sale Price V4 Off on Society Brand Clothes 
853 East 63rd St. 
te Harper Theatre 
and Repaired by our carefal 
approved methous 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Compressed Airand Vacuum Co, 
Puowe Wellington 120131 
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from America 

published, is that dated 

reek. on ince 10, 

Was sent via Rotterdam 

f mm to Berlin; it was 
. t Secret” and was signed 
Skal "War Antelligence Center.” 
Mtains.an extract from a con- 
L rt by John Devoy in 

= th fe occurred: “We 
» deci ed to begin action on 
er S uday. We must have your 
( ‘ammunition in Limerick be- 
mC Friday and Easter Sun- 
hissty col poe German J acowtl im- 
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, otherwise Eng- 
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of some officers, perhaps 
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bie to close the Irish harbors 
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“A succensty 1 rieing may de- 
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lin ‘Mr. de Valera’s possession. 
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from Seeics ar odes Gas ceverd one 


connection with airtaation ' concern- 
ing the movement of ships. Many 
pages are devoted to the publication 


tof “Memorandum on Army Organiza- 


‘which consists of notes found 
The 
mahkuscript is etated to be in Mr. Je 
Valera’s own handwriting. 


Trish Army Plans 


In the introduction to the memoran- 
dum it ts laid down that the Irish 
army should provide against three dis- 
tinct contingencies: (a) raids; ‘(b) 
purely naval attack; and (c) combined 
naval and military attack, i. e., regu- 
lar invasion. Infantry and artillery 
with strong coastal batteries were 


tion,” 


jcontemplated and mobile batteries— 


“flying artillery” as they are termed, 
in reality light guns mounted on motor 
cafts—were to be raised. The training 
of the men and the enlistment of all 
boys on attaining the age of 13 years 
in the cadets and national guard, the 
formation of a national militia and 
voluntary recruitment, were all pro- 
vided for, and “higher organization,” 
such as facilities for housing troops 
and training on the English ‘lines, 
was discussed. 

The documents show that Mr. de 
Valera anticipated that the _ total 
strength of the first and second line 
would be 622,000 and of the third line 


‘eost of the army was estimated at 
£1,500,000 per annum. It was laid 
down t “there need be no cavalry” 
owing to training expenses and the 
difficulty in obtaining horses. Mr. de 
Valera also laid it down that there 
need be no navy since “Ireland would 
‘not be able to maintain such a fleet 
as would be the sole or even princi- 
pal safeguard of her territory.” 


|A VISION OF BRITISH 
-ROADS OF THE FUT URE 


pee to The Christian Seience Monitor 

LONDON, England—tThe decision of 
the government to put in hand at once 
the laying down of certain new arte- 
rial roads and the widening and im- 
provement of others, lends special in- 
terest to the recent proposals and 


the Institute of Transport. He esti- 
mates that five years hence mechani- 


|cally driven vehicles in Great Britain 


will ‘have increased from the present 
750,000 to 2,000,000. Already our main 
roads, built originally for the pack 
horse, and only: half-heartedly im- 
proved, are totally inadequate for the 
tgrowing volume of .heavy goods traf- 
Gc.. : 
Lord Montagu considers that the 
abolition. of the speed limit would re- 
sult, given perfect roads, in an aver- 
age road speed for the faster vehicles 
not less than that of the railway train 
of today. For the carriage of goods, 
the road, efficiently organized, offers 
wharf to factory and factory to wharf 
transport with a minimum of handling, 
time, and cost. Lord Montagu advo- 
cated night services for the transport 
of goods, so that the articles or mate- 
rial accumulating at the end of the 
working day at one factcry conld be 
feady at another at the beginning of 
the next working day, or ready for 
shipment at the docks. 


Severely critical of the attitude of 
the railway companfes to road trans- 


’ 


1 395,000, a total of 917,000. The total 


prophesies by Lord Montagu before) 


‘| production: of a permanent or semi. 
| permanent road, with a negligible up- 


keep cost. and suggested concrete or 
even glass as suitable material. 
Alluring pro¥pects were-held out to 
the private motorist. The opening of 
the Channel Tunnel would make the 
long distance Continental tour as pop- 
ular as were the shorter tours to 
Wales and Scotland in the present day. 
would be designed to provide 
sleeping accommodation and_ the 
trailer would come into more frequent 
use, 


conceive. 


INTEREST NEEDED IN 
MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


LONDON, Ontario—Under the lead- 
ership of the Citizens Research Insti- 


tute of Canada, business men of the, 


city have united in an effort to handle 


effectively the general problem of 
“community engineering.” An outline 
of the work proposed was given at a 
public meeting of club members and 
business men here, when Dr. Horace 
L. Brittain, of Toronto, director of the 
institute, spoke on sane methods of 
government. Dr. Brittain sketched the 
progress of municipal government 
from the early days to the highly spe- 
cialized form in which it may-be seen 
in action in the large cities of today. 
He pointed to the following extract 
from the creed of tha institute as a 
succinct statement of the fundamental 
faith of the organization: . 

“Accurate and timely information is 
the chief weapon of the public-spirited 
citizen; public-spirited citizens are the 
only guarantee of efficient govern- 
ment; efficient government is the only 
assurance of adequate service, econ- 
omy of operation, and high municipal, 
provincial and national credit. Educa- 
tion in citizenship is the only perma- 
nent cure for waste and _  ineffi- 
ciency in public affairs,”” went on Dr. 
Brittain in pointing out the merits of 
the institute. He gave an interesting 
outline of the Toronto branch, and said 
it had three main activities—research, 
publicity, and cooperation with pub- 
lic wats 


Hotel and garage aceommoda- 
tion would need to be greatly im- 
proved, and he prophesied that in 
these respects the standard would be 
raised beyond anything we could now 


anxiety to the French people. 
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ing Nation in Dark About 
~ Syria and Cilicis , Information 
, Geren Ont Being Insufficient 


By Bk SIS socieneuibiok of The Carleton: 
‘Sctence Monitor. 

PARIS, France—An important apeeth 
by Victor Bérard, who is a well-known 
Senator and a specialist in Eastern 
matters, indicates clearly the view- 
point of a large and continually grow- 
ing section of French opinion with re- 
gard to the French expedition in Syria 
and Cilicia. -It should be understood 
at the outset, however, that this is a 
personal statement, given not for the 
purpose of affirming the truth of the 
statements of Mr. Bérard but for the 
purpose of indicatfng a French opin- | 
ion which can certainly not be 
neglected. 

Roughly speaking, these views are 
those of the Radical Party. In addi- 
tion, however, a large number of Re- 
publicans of all colors agree to a large 
extent with the conclusion of Mr. 
Bérard. The government is being 
pressed very hard in the same sense. 
A great campaign is being conducted 
in Parliament and in che country in 


favor of the abandonment of certain | 
| Bérard, 


commitments and incidentally for 
more light on these problems of the 
Near East which are giving great 
The 
newspapers also are taking up the cry 
and French official policy cannot but 
be greatly influenced by the clamor. 


Nation in Dark 


First, it is seriously complained that 
the govérnment is keeping the nation 
in the dark about Syria and Cilicia. 
The information which is given from 
time to time is not sufficient. Moreover | 
it cannot be relied upqn as the truth. 
Suspicions have been aroused that 
much is being concealed. It is felt 
that the government is afraid of mak- 


ing known the facts. Whether the’ 


demanded in Parliament continue 
frientiships and of influence through 


the muddle which has marked the‘ | 


shifting policy of, the governments. 
France at one time pe a su- 
preme influence in the Orient. Now 
ber situation js dimipished in the eyes 
of the inhabitants and in the eyes of 
the: world at large. 

There are three elements to consider 
in. Turkey-in-Asia. There are _ the 
Turks. There are the Kurds and the 
Armenians (it is Mr. Bérard who 
brackets them in this way). There 
are. the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
who all speak the, same cater ae lan- 
guage. 


Sentiments of Turkey 


With regard to the sentiments of 
the Turks of Anatolia toward France 
it is not necessary to insist. Their 
sentiments are frankly hostile. With 
regard to the’ Armenians, they had 
been promised autonomy in their own 
country and guarantees in Cilicia 


‘spirit. 


which might have linked them up with 
the Syrians and made them secure 
against the Turks. Now, says Mr. | 


and the unhappy people are left to | 
their own fate or rather to the dis- | 
eretion of the sanguinary Turks. This | 


is a matter which should be inquired | 
into by the Ligue des Droits S| 


V’Homme (League of Human Rights), 


and the Senator of the Jura called! 
upon the body to make a rigorous! 


inquiry because the matter is one 
which concerng the honor and the) 
good renown of France. 
ises were solemn and were made. 
before witnebses. The chief witness | 
is the British Government. 

As for the Arab populations, Mr. ! 
Bérard showed their condition. He) 
showed them with Tost hopes. They | 
have been disappointed and disillu-| 


government has a good or bad case it|sioned. They believed that they were | 


has certainly not improved it by dol- 
ing out the news so parsimoniously. 

The inevitable consequence of this 
policy of partial secrecy and, as is 
alleged, frequent misrepresentation, is 
the widespread belief in France -that 
the expeditions in the Orient have 
been disastrous. They are declared to 
be disastrous both from the material | 
and the moral viewpoint. Senator' 
Bérard developed this argument elo- | 
quently enough and supported his | 
statements by references to figures 
and to documents. The Syro-Cilician 
adventure, as it is called, has cost 
France, it is stated, great sacrifices 
and yet little is known of it even in 
parliamentary circles, which have not 


| population that an old friendship of 


ceased to press for full explanations. 


on the eve of realizing their dreams 
of an Arab confederation. Their 
dream disappeared under the French 
advance. The speaker did not flatter | 
Emir Feisul. This son of the desert 
has faults and he has good qualities. 
The point is that he was a symbol. 
France overthrew that symbol and 
therefore, according to Mr. Bérard, 
aroused the antagonism of Islam. 


Linked to France 


There was on the Syrian littoral, 
sheltered by the superb mountains of 
the Lebanon, which were. reflected in 
the waters of the Mediterranean, a 


several centuries linked to France. At 
the beginning of the war the Turkish 
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The Annual Zebruary Sale of Fine Shoes 
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experiences. 


cially assembled. 


No other single factor better establishes the importance of this sale 
than does the anticipation of its recurrence on the part of our patrons— 
secure in the advantages it brings, b 2cause of their many successful past- 


In its 1921 occurrence this sale will not only justify such confi- 


dence, but will bring to itself an achievement in value-giving which 
will set a standard rarely equaled. Great assortments have been espe- 


Here Are Thousands of Pairs of Women’s and Men’s 
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these promises are denied /- 


These prom- 


council for what. was essentially a 
political crime. 

The conclusion of the speaker, who 
is pursuing this campaign, is that 
Ftance must suffer until light has been 
thrown upon the engagements taken 
toward the Armenians and upon the 
case of the members of the Lebanon 
Parliament who are, he urged, un- 
justly detained totewins a seandalous 
process, 

These statements are forwarded by 
the representative of The. Christian 
Science Monitor in a purely objective 


agreement with England, especially 
in respect of orienta! matters. He 
asks that the traditional French policy 
which has made a free Rumania, a 
free Bulgaria, a free Serbia, a free 
Greece, should also make a free Ar- 
menia, a free Syria, a free Lebanon. 
It is a question of both interest and 
honor. 


i-| protective tariff is needed led “in 
‘not only to build up and main 


Mr. Bérard demands:a sound | 


‘industries of the , but also. 
to help pay the post-war indebtedness 
of the country, claimed Hugh Guthrie, 
Minister ‘of Militia, in a public address 
here. Mr. Guthrie'was at one time 


la student of the free trade’ policy 


under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and later 
advocated reciprocity with the United 
States, but is now a convert to the pro- 
tectionist doctrine. In his address he 
pointed out that when the Liberals 
were in power in Canada they did not 
réduce the average tariff on imports 
to any extent, but when the Conserva- 
tives came into power in 1911 they 
accomplished better results: The aver- 
age now is 23 per cent, considerably 
lower than that which prevailed under 


i the Liberal régime. 


“In spite of that 23 per cent, we are 
buying enormously from the United 
States,” said Mr. Guthrie. “What 
would we do if Mr.’ King made his 
‘substantial tariff reduction’ or if Mr. 
Drury wiped out the tarifi? How 
much greater is our adverse trade bal- 
ance going to be and how many more 
Canadian dollars will it take to buy a 
few United States dollars. We cannot 
afford to have our money discounted: 
any more, and. for that reason we 
ought*to maintain a subsiantial tariff.” 


31 South State Street 


Announcing the 


Final Clearance Prices on 


Furs and Beaver Trimmed Cloth Coats 


To bid our present. stock of furs good-bye and to welcome in 
the new spring dresses, we have inaugurated an interesting early 
February sale that should prove extremely attractive to the 
women who appreciate rare values in high grade merchandise. 


Remarkable Fur Coat Values 


As Illustrated 


Large Mink ‘Coatee of very 


skins. 


One very fine Eastern Mink Dolman, 
beautifully made of select dark skins, 
was $3500, a real bargain 


A lot of 36-inch Hudson Seal Coats, 
trimmed with large Marten (skunk) 
collar and cuffs, were Paw 


at $495, now 


Beaver Trimmed Conits 


As lustrated 


three 
The first is a Draped Dolman 


Here - 
values. 
of Bolivia with a 


are 


The next is a dolman of Marvella 
cloth with large collar and cuffs of 
select Beaver, also in straight line 


coat of same material, $ 125 00 
* 


reduced from $225 to 
Look these Fur values over carefully. 


Two beautiful dark Sibérian Squirrel 
Wraps. Formerly $1200, reduced to, ..$695 

Four Hudson Seal Dolmans, one plain, 
one trimmed with large Marten collar and 
cuffs and two trimmed with Squirrel collar 
and cuffs. Fermerly sold at $895.00, re- 
duced to 5 


Two Mole Wraps with large Siberian 
Squirrel collar and cuffs. Formerly sold at 
$795.00, reducéd to $495 
Three Hudson Seal Wraps of very fine 
quality, specially made for small women. 
Formerly sold at $695.00, $395 
Four 40-inch fine quality Hudson Seal 
Coats, trimmed with large Marten (skunk) 
collar and cuffs. Formerly sold at $795 
and $805, reduced to $305 and $345 

Four 45-inch Hudeon Seal Coats, trimmed 
with large Marten (skunk) collar and cuffs, 
very full flared. Formerly sold as high as 
$950.00, now selling at $495 and $395 

One Alaskan Seal Dolman, 
long. very fine selected skins, 
one-half of original cost, 

A few 36-inch Hudson Seal Coats, with 
Beaver collar and cuffs, reduced from $495 
to $275 

One 40-inch very fine Russian, Pony Coat, 
beautifully trimmed with large collar of 
Black Lynx. Former price $475.00, re- 
duced to 


38 inches 
selling at 
$295 


Reduced from $95 to 


found and these are not likely to be repeated. 
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select 


$1975 


$295 


very wonderful 


large collar of Beaver. 


$59.50 


The third is a coat of Evora cloth 
with loose back. Has collar and 
cuffs of Beaver, also Beaver tie. 


Fermer price $145, $79, 50 


now 
We know that none greater can be 


One 80-inch Hudson Seal Coat. trimmed 
with Squirrel collar and cuffs and pockets, 
Formerly $450.00, reduced to $19 

One 36-inch Hudson Seal Dolman, maitle 
of very fine quality skins, 
g1rment, was $445.00, 

We still have a few 36-inch Rlack Rus- 
sian Pony Coats, trimmed with large Aus- 
tralian Opossum and Raccoon collar and 
cuffs. These are silk lined, belted models. 
Would be $150.00, 
row 79.50 

A lot of 30-inch and 36-inch Pony and 
Marmot Coats, some plain and some 
trimmed. Formerly sold.at $225.00. now 
sold at the low price 

Three fine 36-inch Leopard Cat Cvuats. silk 
lined, well made, reduced to $55.00 

One dark Siberian Squirreit Coatee with 
large collar, very select skins, was $605.04, 
now 

One fine dark Mink Cape, select skins, 
beautifully trimmed with tails, was $650.00. 
now $296 

Gennine Blue Silver Foxes are offered 
from $75.00 up to 

Genuine Blue Foxes, 
can be had as low as 

A lot of Foxes, Squirrel Ties and Jap 
Mink Scarfs, reduced to one-half, ranging 
in prices up from 


good values at 


large select skins, 
$125 


dian 
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The Store of To-day and To-morrow 


Tie FAIR 


tablished 11875 by E. J: Lehm 
State, Adams and Dearborn Streets, Chicago 
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E sees Sale of 


Women S shoes 


Shoes All of the Finer Qualities in Every Respect 
At $6.95, $8.95, $10.95 and $13.95 Pair 


For women—boots, Oxfords, low-cut | For men—boots and Oxfords in tan 
shoes for street and dress wear, in the | calfskin, .black calfskin, Cordovan, 
styles and leathers suited to each indi- | Scotch grain leathers, patent leathers 
vidual mode, whether for general service | and fine kidskins. 
or for dress. All notable values. Fine workmanshipius noted in these, as 

Leathers include those much in favor. | well as that excellence of leather which 
It is especially worthy of mention that~| assures service. Styles are widely varied, 
each detail in these shoes marks them | so that many preferences are met. Priced 
‘as decidedly unusual at their pricing. according to style and leather. . 


Misses’, Girls, and Infants’ Shoes in the February Sale 
Every pair of shoes in our own well-chosen stocks is reduced for this Sale. 
The values are so remarkable that mothers will see, we believe, the wisdom of 
i £ same na for the new season’s needs. There are both high and low 
~ Shoes in this Sale—prices vary \with style and leathers—$2.95 to $9.95 pair. 
+ Shoes Selected at This Sale Will Pict, He Accepted tor, Crecit on Belang 


Women's Misses’ and Cirls’ Shoes, Third Fleor, South. 
Men's and Boys’ Shoes, First Floor, South 


Our great February shoe sale is now in 
progress. Thousands of pairs of wour 
finest shoes for women—the trade-mark 
brands mentioned above and also the cele- 
brated Foot-Rest shoes—our entire stock 
is priced for ciearance. Come early to get 
‘ae the size you need in your favorite brand. 


Second Floor 


AT THE REVISED. PRICES THERE 
IS AN INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
FIFIELD SHIRTS AND, DUE TO 
THE TIME REQUIRED TO MAKE 
SHIRTS TO THE FIFIELD STAND. 
ARDS WE REQUEST THAT ORDERS 
FOR SPRING BE PLACED EARLY. 


Allofour $12 shoes, 8,40 
All of our 12.50 shoes, 8.66 
$15 shoes, 9.95 


All of our $9 shoes, 6.60 
All of our $10 shoes, 6.95 
All of our 


All of our $7 shoes, 5.30 
All of our $8 shoes, 5.90 
All of our 13.50 shoes, 9.40 


~ In Some Instances Prices Are Less Than Present Cost to Manuf eciure. 


~~ on oe 
shee oe 


Cri GC, AGO 
Uabk- Quer Shoe Stores 


~ Men's and, Women's Walk-Over Shoes 
‘3 i S. STATE STREET : 


Men's Shoes Exclusively 
HAMILTON CLUB BLDG., 14 S. DEARBORN ST. 


Women’s Shoes Excluswely 
4700 SHERIDAN ROAD 
a 
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the weekly newspaper of the: Miners 
'| Federation maintains a vigorous prop- 
[eagrel But while the young miners 

are becoming increasingly radical and 
Communistic, the older men with fam- 
ilies are dispirited and cast down ty 
inst poverty, and it 
is doubtful. if. they would engage 
strongly in any struggle for socializa- 
tion. far as the inquirer. can 


}gather, the movement seems to be 


rep-| Bri 


hé same course as in Great 
in, owing largely to popular in- 
difference. 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
IRISH LINEN INDUSTRY 


By special corfespondent of The, Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—Linen manufac- 
turers in Ireland are now up against 
a problem which will have to be solved 
satisfactorily if the far-famed Irish 
linen is to hold its high position in the 
world’s markets, or, indeed, to survive 
at all. The after effect of the war, 
which is only now beginning to tell 
on the trade, and the very bad flax 
harvest of 1920, have brought the mat- 
ter to a crisis. Although there is no 
country in the world more suitable for 
flax-growing than Ireland, yet large 
quantities of raw flax were imported 
from Russia, Holland, France and Bel- 
gium in pre-war days, and only 10,000 
ons were latterly produced in Ire- 
land during the best of years, or just 
about one-tenth of what was pmporten 
annually. 

Some 60 years ago about 60 000 tons 
gs: fiber were produced in Ireland. In 
1916, owing to war conditions, the 
acreage under flax was increased by 
50 per cent and a further similar in- 
crease was made in 1917, but the year 
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Souaty shelve the question, 
shelved in Great 

These efforts 

eng Mr.. Stinnes and his 
ways. He influences 
Sara the pressure of his in- 
and financial interests, and 
| by the n Is news- 
h he Is or inspires. 
uestic -socialization of the 
‘ose when the Socialist govern- 
power after the revolu- 

» demand ‘Was met’ by the 
of a committee of ‘Togniry, 

ed in favor of a scheme 
the establishment of a 

a co council of 100 members. 
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oak the delay in reaching 


the was 
| “tons of. rice eaten 


3 -) es present year’s bad harvest is 
‘that the farmers are now hoarding 


their crops so as to force spinners into 

puying 40s. per stone instead of 30s. to 
35s., the price offered. The growers 
also threaten that they will plant no 
flax at all in the coming spring. 

It would seem to an outsider that 
the present’ moment offers a bright, 
rather than a dark, prospect to the 
flax grower who is willing to cut his 
profits down to a reasonable figure, 
and who is supported by the spinners, 
bleachers, finishers and merchants in 
making a corresponding reduction in 
|their charges. While cotton has 
»| dropped considerably in price the fall 
in linen is inappreciable, and the con- 
sequence is that sales are adversely 
affected, mills are closing down per- 
manently or temporarily, and thou- 
sande are suffering from unemploy- 
ment. There is, in fact, practically 
nothing doing in the linen trade, so 
that it is incumbent upon all con- 
cerned to wake up and save the situa- 
tion before it is too late. 

Since it will be some years before 
Russian raw material will be available 
for this country, the farmer should 
seize this very favorable moment to 
revive the prosperity of half a cen- 
tury ago, and to plant more and more 
flax until Irish linen-comes once again 
into its own. The buyer, too, should 
undertake to do his part, as well as 
the manufacturers, who would prob- 
ably have to consent to 60me decrease 
in wages as the cost of ‘living dimin- 
ishes. The general public may be “off 
tuxuries” at present and seeking for 
cheap goods, but there is no doubt 
that if linen is offered at a reasonable 
figure the householder will always 


-| give it preference over cotton. 


REMOVAL OF CANALS 
FROM POLITICS ASKED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


ALBANY, New York—That the canal 
system of the State of New York be 
“removed from the realm of politics” 
is a, recommendation of Edward S. 
Walsh, Superintendent of Public 
Works of the State of New York. .The 
recommendation is contained in his 
‘annual report, in which he also asks 


| that the term of office of the Superin- 


tendent of Public Works be fixed by 
constitutional amendment at five years, 
at least. The civil service policy 
should be extended in such. a manner 
that every state position having to do 
with any important canal function or 
ccomennes shall be within the 


Sans Sege ag soho of the civil serv- 
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tion mov ih poate e 
onP ™ | golden city, they hid it away a0 effec- 
n im-| tually that nd-one has ever been able 


‘of its ever coming to light. 


jica’s western seaboard may not be 
so- 
sandy lands—no good for growing 


of Chile and the southern districts of. 
her northern neighbor—comes forth 


among other things, into the artificial 
fertilizers which play so important a 


areas of the war zone of Europe, as 


ished demand for nitrate in the manu- 


It is a desolate and arid region, run- 


exercises a curious fascination over 
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to discover it nor does there seem 
much likelihood at this time of day 


The modern wealth of South Amer- 


so romantic as the treasures of the 
Incas, but it has at any rate the solid 
merit of reality. Out of the dry and 


érops or feeding stock—which lie be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific Ocea 
in the northern eection of the republic ic 


the product which has built up during 
the last half century one of the most 
impo t branches of seaborne trade. 
South erica has, of course, supplied 
such commodities as saltpeter ahd 
some kinds of ore practically since its 
conquest by the Spaniards; but it is 
the development of the last 100 years 
or less that has brought about the 
increased importance of the nitrate 
ports of Chile and’ Peru. In nearly 
every considerable port you like to 
name, you can see vessels unloading 
the coarse sacks with their unmizs- 
takable, but not unpleasant, smell— 
nitrates destined to be converted, 


part in modern agriculture. 
The requirements gf the devastated 


well as the bringing into cultivation 
of ever new lands in the new West, 
will probably cause a greater demand’ 
than ever in the near future for the 
South American product;““and al- 
though during recent years man has 
discovered bow to extract synthetic 
nitrates’ from the air, the day is far 
distant when those of Chile and Peru 
will cease to be. called for by the 
modern farmer. And while it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the peace 
of the world may result in a dimin- 


facture of explosives, there are still 
plenty of uses for it in the arts of 
peace, which are likely to increase 
rather than to decline. 

The desert of Atacama, where the 
nitrate fields are situated, as well as 
the “officinas” or factories where the 
elaboration of the nitrates is carried 
on, is a stretch of barren, treeless land 
lying between the mighty barrier of 
the Andes and the South Pacific Ocean. 


ning up into the mountains in deep 
clefts where great rocks die about in 
confused masses; the mountains, 
which are seldom more than 50 miles 
from the coast, and in places much 
nearer, appear to be closér to the 


beholder than they actually are, owing 


are particularly accomplished 
horsemen, and on the great national 
“fiesta,” September 18, the anniver- 
sary of the Chilean Independence) 
Day, called diez y ocho for short, just 


“Vallipo,” or 


cee oe 


: Tha uterehs tinbe ty 0k ot the: few 
in which sailing tonnage ts stil) largely 
‘employed, and. one can often see cele- 
brated old sailing cracks in Iquique 
or Taltal. Such fine ships as 
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A Chilean 


as Americans speak of “the Fourth,” 
the guassos crowd into town to take 
part in contests and exhibitions of 
horsemanship. These include such 
feats as riding full speed against an, 
opposing rider, then, when abreast of 
the adversary, dexterously 
him out of the saddle by hooking one 
wooden stirrup under the other. Van- 
ity with regard to his personal ap- 
pearance as well as his horsemanship 
is a strong characteristic of the 
guasso. His horse’s bridle is adorned 
with silver, and the same metal pro- 
vides his spurs and even* buttons, the 
the latter being generally of silver dol- 
lars (which incidentally come 
handy at times when he is short of; 
cash. He affects the wooden stirrups | 
and high saddle with the characteristic 


horn common to all cowboys; and the | 


flowing “penche” and high-crowned ; 
sombrero complete his array. 

The Chilenos have been described as! 
“the English of the Pacific,” and the 
term is in many ways an apt one. 
They are. famed for:their hospitality, 
and many a bird of passage has carried 
away the warmest recollections of their | 
kindliness and courtesy. There is a, 
large admixture of English among the, 
inhabitants, and it is not unusual to} 
meet people with thoroughgoing Brit- 
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Sailors appreciate the dusty, little ports at the foot of the Andes 


f 


nitrate port 


County of Linlithgow, and Holt Hill, 
have been seen on this coast in recent 
years, and the clippers, Haisow, Fal- 
con, and Lothair were also well known 


jerking 


in | 


in their latter days on the Chilean 
jand Peruvian seaboard. 

When a ship has finished loading, 
the striking of all the ships’ bells in 
the port proclaims the completing of 
the cargo; and before long she weighs 
anchor and staits on her long passage 
,to whatever port awaits her, British, 
Australian or North American. The 
passage to Newcastle, New ~- South 
Wales, from the nitrate ports has been 
fatal to many a good ship in recent 
years. No less arduous a passage 
| awaits the eastbound nitrate ship—and 
| especially the sailing vessel, thrashing 
through the stormy seas of the Horn, 
“Cape Stiff” of the old-time sailor. The 
Cape Horner, since the transference 
of the grain trade from San Fran- 
cisco to the Gulf ports, is usually 
bound to or from the nitrate. coast; 
and in the days and nights of bitter 
cold, continually soaked ta the skin, 
the sailor may many a.time recall the 
hoasnitality of the dry, dusty little port- 
he has left behind, forgetting their 
' faults and shortcomings in the kindly 
light of memory. 
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RENEWAL OF THE 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

, from ‘its Western News Office 

| DETROIT, Michigan — Manufactur- 
/ers of motor cars in Detroit and south- 


-iern Michigan, the heart of the indus- 
try, report that the beginning of the. 


:new year finds business conditions | 
| Sufficiently stabilized and improved ‘to | 
| warrant immediate resumption of! 
;part-time production schedules and 
‘the expansion to capacity in the near 
future. 

| Reports from the New York Automo- 
| bile Show have served further to in- 
| crease the growing spirit of optimism. 
' The Buck «plants at Flint an- 
‘nounce the ‘reemployment of 10,000 
|men, who will work in two short-day 
shifts of 5000 each. Additional men 
‘will be taken on as warranted. he 
‘Dort Motor Company and the Chev- 
| rolet Motor Company are also prepar- 
‘ing to resume operations. 

| Two thousand men have been taken 
i back by the Studebaker Corporation. 
_ The Cadillac, Chalmers and other con- 
‘cerns are also reemploying some of 
their former workers. 

| Although Dodge Brothers are not yet 
| producing automobiles, the er eer 


to thg dryness of the atmosphere, just | ish names who can speak nothing but; has begun the distribution of a $2, 


as do the Rocky Mountains in the Ane | 
air of the western prairies. 

Rain is very scanty, though the night | 
brings heavy dews which seem to ac- 
quire peculiar chemical properties of 
their own, possibly from the soil, for 
they have a very discoloring effect 
upon such things as ship’s paint— 
hence the playful appellation given to 
them by sailors of “the Callao painter.” 
And this rocky, dusty, treeless land 


those who have once known it, who 
faced with the damp and darkness of 
northern climates often find them- 
selves longing for its light and sunny 
air and translucent atmosphere: 

The nitrate ports themselves are not 
particularly attractive places, sespe- 
cially to the sailorman, who; oddly 
enough, seldom takes his rambling pro- 
clivities ashore with him, but usually 
sticks as close to the water front as a 
cat to the hearthstone, and ie inclined 
to be exceedingly captious about the 
places he visits. “Lisbon,” said a sailor 
to me once, “Lisbon ain’t nothing of a 
place. The trams is awful... 
right up a steep hill like a house-side 
they go, and you think all the time 


ee 


I don’t think nothink o’ Lisbon.” And 
that mirrors. She = gai gailor’s attitude | 
toward foreign ports. However the, 
Chilean ports do possess—or used to, : 
for they may have “gone up” since | 
those days—one great attraction for | 
the sailor. namely, cheap horses. Sea- | 
faring men are notoriously bad, and | 
correspondingly enthusiastic, riders of 


[eeyching Sim s bicycle to an cle. 


ere is something to 


Spanish. A good many Welsh and/§ 
| Cornish folk, too; have come out from | 
time to time to work on the copper, 
mines and in the nitrate trade. “Cousin 
Jack,” as the Cornishman 
abroad, is seldom far’ away where 
mining is going on. 

The great drawback to the nitrate 
coast is the shortage of water already 
referred to. Rain only falls at certain 
seasons, and there being, in conse- 
quence of the formation of the land, no 
great rivers, the country is very dry 
at other times. 

As regards the towns, they are 
usually, the larger ones, laid out on 
the rectangular plan, where the for- 
mation of the land permits. A good 
deal of progress has been made in the 
ehief-towns of late years, but the 
smaller ones are dull, dusty little 
places, redeemed from insignificance 
only by the great ocean before them 
and the snowclad cordillera beyond. 

Out on the bay lie the ships, steam 


is called | 


and sail, loading nitrate or unloading) Title Guaranty Bldg. 


/ 000,000 bonus. Ford profit- stsnotinte 
certificates totaling some $7,000,000 
are also being paid. These bonus 
| payments are making conditions a 
great deal easier for men who have 
been out of employment for some time. 


SCHOOL BOARD OF WOMEN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from jts Canadian News Office 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba—The Nedroc 
school strict of this Province re- 
cently elected a school board composed 
entirely of women. The district is lo- 
cated in the western part of the Prov- 
ince in an area populated chiefly by 
Scandinavians. 
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roubles have only commenced, and 


‘arranged that in early spring three 
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“to Cope With New Situation | 


Special to The Chrietiak Science Monitor 

- /from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—Oil finds in that 
region of the Northwest Territories 
traversed by ‘the Mackenzie River 
have at last been recognized by the 
government to be af sufficient na- 
tional significance to warrant the sus- 


ing further serious inquiry, and the 
establishment of machinery to cope 
with the situation which has arisen 
through the bringing of this formerly 
desolate and practically: uninhabited 
region to the attention of the world. 

The finds are located in a country 
as devoid of civil or any other gov- 
ernment as was the Yukon prior to 
the gold finds of °98, and even more 


difficult of access than were the gold-1 


were found the first charge against it 
would be the cost_of ex! aal 
the establishment of a plant, and that 
thereafter the company would share 
the profits with the goveanment on 
half-and-half basis. “fhe offer was. not 
Laccepted, but it is believed that the 
British Shell Company has abandoned 
hope of invading the field. 


FOREST PROTECTION 
URGENT IN CANADA 


Special to The ee Monitor 
from its Canadian News O 


MONTREAL, Quebec—“The timber 
possessions of the Dominion act as a 


fields. The Northwest Territories are; 
“administered” by a commissioner in) 
the person of the Deputy Minister of} 
the Interior. They are deyoid of rail-| 
way facilities, and the only transpor-| 
tation is by river in the few months 
of summer, and by dog sled in the! 
long months of winter. Airplanes and 
dirigibles are talked of, but have so 
far not come into general use. 

In the Yukon individual effort was 
frequently rewarded; oil prospecting 
and development in the region of Ft. 
Norman is work for a big company. 
And yet the interests created by the 
hew oil finds appear to be as keen as 
that created in ’98. So that all things 
considered it behooves the government 
to take: action. 


Public to Be Safeguarded 


“I believe that there is more wild- 


‘balance wheel to all constructive ac- 


tivities on which the progress of the 
Canadian people d«pends,” said Robson 
Black, secretary of the Canadian For- 
estry Association, in an address in 


Montreal recently. Mr. Black main- 
tained’ that the problem of protecting 
and improving the timber areas of 


‘eastern Canada constituted the fore- 


most consideration now facing the 
people of Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia: Unless the 
people of Canada took the necessary 
steps to arrest the present swift de- 
cline of the forest possessions, within 
a very few years, not only would the 
props fall from under the pulp, paper, 
and timber industries, their towns, 
their army of employees, their bonds 
and stocks, but the people of Canada 


catting in oil than in minerals or any- | 
thing else in the world,” declared od 
James Lougheed, Minister of the In-'| 


terior, in justification of the suspen- 
sion of the regulations. “We intend 
to do everything in our power to pro- 
tect the public against exploitation.”’ 


' would place beyond their own reach 
the forest materials absolutely essen- 
tial to the carrying on of agriculture, 
| minifig, fisheries, manufacture and 
maintenance of human life in this 
northern climate. 

Mr. Black said that the British Isles 
were now spending $17,000,000 on re- 


a 
» It is pointed out for instance that 


an individual who treks iato that coun- | 


try without sufficient equipment courts | 
imminent disaster,and that even should | 
he discover oil he will find that his j 


that he will be much in the same po- 
sition as the man with a bag of nug- 
gets under his pillow, but with no food 
in his pot. On the other hand the com- 
pany which made the initial finds,.and 
which has staked its leases, objects 


forestation in an effort to make them- 
selves independent of foreign supplies 
in time of future emergency. Every 
, go-ahead nation in Europe had put the 
forest and its proper management into 
the front line of public policies. 
“Canada has been blessed with abun- 
dant forests,” continued Mr. Black. 
“This Dominion has the _ choicest 
spruce farm on the continent, the in- 
evitable habitat of pulp, paper and 
lumber manufacture. The meager- 


to the incursion of “squatters” in the 


ness of our popuiation presents no 


vicinity, who, without having bornethe! such problem as has overwhelmed 


expense of exploration and: prospect- 
ing, may stake at the outskirts of the 
original find, and wait to be bought out. 


Mounted Police in Control 


The only civil government in these 
districts at the present time is that 
given by the mounted police. It is 
néceseary that this be strengthened, 
and this will undoubtedly be the first 
care of the government here. There 
are no surveys of the district and 
therefore great confusion may arise 
in the staking of claims under exist- 
ing conditions. It has therefore been 


| parties of federal land surveyors shall 
‘be sent up. One will be located at 
Norman, one between Ft. Norman 
and the third at 


These parties will make a traversé 
of the Mackenzie River, and by the 
erection of survey posts establish a 
temporary base line to which claims 
maybe “tied.” Later the sixth merid- 
ian will be extended, and a permanent 
base line run dpwn. In addition set- 
tlement eurveys at the important 
points will be made. In fact, the new 
oil discoveries promise to open a new 
era for the land surveyor in Canada. 


Policy Not Yet Decided 

On thé broad question of policy re- 
garding these oil fields the govern- 
ment has not yet made up its mind. 
At the present time the Imperial Oil 


Company is the principal and only 
large company on the ground, There 
are advocates of a complete national- 
ization of the industry, but it is not 


at all probable that the government; 


Asiatic lands the. ess. Of our 
forest eatere’ psy Vy aes 000 ee 
has made it physically impossible to 


| destroy our forests, except in patches, 


to the point of actual menace, but as 
far as opportunity has allowed we 
have done aS much havoc as China.”’ 


FREE TEXTBOOKS IN MANITOBA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba—The Mani- 
toba Department of Education has an- 
nounced that it will distribute free 
books this summer to the school chil- 
dren of the Province, in order to avoid 
possible future shortages of textbooks, 
such as was éxperienced at the begin- 
ning of the present school term. The 
situation at that time reached such a 
stage, that students paid more for sec- 
ondhand texts than was charged for 
new books, when available. The rea- 
son for the shortage was the unwill- 
ingness of the publishing company to 
continue the production of books at old 
contract prices, by which, it was 
claimed, thousands of dollars was be- 
ing lost annually owing to increased 
cost of manufacture. . 
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, for Men and Boys 


A rare degree of interested 
Store Service. 
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Exclusive, but not expensive 
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will accept such a daring suggestion. 
Rather, it may be, will it later under- 


oS at Sicth 
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February Sale 


Children’s Nightgowns $5.00 
Nainsook Nightgowns trimmed 
with embroidery and beading. 


Children’s Nightgowns $1.50 


Windsor Crepe Nightgowns in 


Children’s Undermuslins 
Feature Special Low Prices in, Our Annual 


of Baby Wear 
Children’s Drawers 45c 


Muslin Drawers with embroid- 
ery scallops or lace edges; sizes 
2 to 12 years. 


Princess Slips $1.50 and $1.95 


Princess Slips in lovely em- 
broidered and lace - trimmed 


small figured design ; flesh col- 
or; sizes 6 to 14 years. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


styles; sizes 4 to 16 years. 


TT 


excellent workmanship, 


ad 


Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements 


—also Graduation and Society 
Stationery in correct form and 


stationery may be chosen at 


and 


J. Brown Storage Co. 


poses Expert 
Storage Packing | 
Moving and Shipping 


Lingell 188 Central 5248 


3446-48 Lindell Ave. 


ST. LOU 


Not one of them wants to 
wait when Holsum Bread is on 
the nc tir ogee ager 
every hi ; 
wholesome food. Give your kiddies all 
the Holsum Bread they want ed see 
they enjoy it. 
Get 1 read, fresh every day, 
from your grocer. . 
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AMERICAN BAKERY CO. 
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g in the question of 
oF terme to be required of 
operations in the first 

_ mpcreaned materially 
December but were 

“lower than a year 


? aetnse as yet show no 
o advance. 


on of Coal 
ion of bituminous coal dur- 


‘jon the island. A long 


i bake out in striking 
fashion. 
te: Mathér stated that Java is one 


though it is only 600 
miles wide, it has 


at Semarang is turning out 14 car- 
loads of sugar a day at the present 
time. The island, he said, possesses 
natural resources which are being 
capably developed. 
A good part of the material that has 
req : 


installed in the city of Semarang and 
its suburbs. American locomotives are 
being used upon the railroad that 
touches al] the more important spots 
distance tele- 
phone line runs from one end of the 
island to the other from Batavia to 
Soerbaya, 500 miles. 


LIGHT TRADING IN 
LONDON MARKET 


i 

LONDON, England—Securities on 
the stock exchange moved irregularly 
od | Grower 4 and trading generally re- 
mained light. There was liquidation 
ou. specialties. 
" Some gilt-edged investment issues 
isplayed weakness, notwithstanding 
the disbursement of £15,500,000. For- 
eign loans were softer, particularly 
French descriptions, which declined 
with the francs. 

Yankees were better in sympathy 
with New York exchange, and Grand 


, 6. 


|Tranks: also were firm. Some rails 
sold and there was profit-taking 
h American 


“Olis wate ‘deehite. Shel] Transport 
‘trading was § 9-16 and Mexican Eagle 
Industrials were dull and they 
dropped. Hudson's Bay was 6 1- 16. 
Kaffirs were hard. 


|REPORT AUSTRIA'S 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


VIENNA, Austria—The president of 
the Federation, Michael Mayr, accom- 
panied by the Finance and Food min- 
isters, recently waited upon the rep- 
resentatives of the Allies in order to 
impress upon them the dangerous 
financial position of Austria, particu- 
larly in view of the new demands by 
state officials. The fresh reduction in 
the rate of exchange, coupled with the 


jhigh cost of state administration, 


must, they said, inevitably lead to an 
economic debacle unless the Allies 
quickly furnish the promised credits. 


ag |The allied representatives stated that] 


8,089,000 tons during 
ne ae steel 
is hee been some improvement 


n a neo ig the past month. There 
a of a slight im- 
in the market for raw 

cag been practically no 
the raw silk market dur- 


in catok eg trade 
t Decem- 


) some 


we he 
: “> e eat 


textile industry of New| 


they would inform their governments 
of the situation with all speed. 


STOCKS REACT IN 
- NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—Call money 
went to 8 per cent again yesterday 
on the stock market and there were 
additional reactions in the last hour 
on many securities. The shorts were 
in contre} of the generally dull day 
and unfavorable industrial and finan- 
cial conditions provoked selling of oils, 
steels and shippings. The close was 
‘heavy. The total number of shares 


| turned over was 447,800. 


New York closed easier: Steel 82, 
off 5%; Mexican Petrolenm 157, off 1%; 
Northern Pacific 85%, up %; Baldwin 
88%, off 1%. 


SUGAR PRICES STILL LOWER 

NEW YORK, New York— Sugar 
prices continued downward yesterday 
“and severa! of the refiners announced 
reductions in quotations. Raw sugar 
prices were off 1-16 cent at 3 18-16 
cents, c. and f., for Cubas. Most of 
the refiners went to 7.25 but the Fed- 
eral later dropped to 6.85, while 


| Arbuckle Bros. quoted 7 cents a pound. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The wheat mar- 


| — was in a depressed state yesterday, 


touching a new low for the year. 
Th ogy were Bi, cents to‘1\% 
rch closed at 1.55 
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an occasional spurt of activity ‘which, 
}eoming from the corifines of large pop- 
{ulated districts, 
‘tions in the west are dependent” upon 


gard calfskins a good purchase at 


ally for The Christian Science Monitor 


en oe prin- 
e ‘markets the country are 
reporting business desultory, with 


reacts. Condi- 
the farmers in the big agricultural 
sections, who are but slowly market- 
ing their crops, and, the same may be 
said of the southern planters. In the 
east, particularly ‘in and adjacent to 
}the Boston shoe market, reports vary 
from bad to good. 

Exceptions appear, .even in dull 
times, as instanced in the ofder booked 
by the Endicott Johnson Company 
coming from a large western house, 
approximately $3,000,000 worth of 
shoes. Nevertheless, as it came from 
parties the nature of whose business 
obligates them to anticipate, it cannot 
be considered as reflecting a depend- 
able trend toward a wide and perma- 
nent demand. 

In a broad. way it is a little prema- 
ture to set a date for a substantial 
business revival, although at this 
moment factories making Easter foot- 
wear are very busy, but the demand 
for staple shoes is dull beyond all 
precedent. 


Packer Hide Market 


A smart call for free-of-grub hides 
developed toward the last of January 
which, for the time being, gave to the 
packer hide market an active aspect. 
The principal sales follow: 


7,000 Oct-Novy-Dec native steers 
Price a year ago 

8,000 October hative steers 
Price a year ago 

50,000 ‘Nov-Dec native steers 
Price a year ago 

3,000 Nov ex light native steers.... 
Price a year ago 

3,000 Dec ex light native steers.... 
Price a year ago 

2,500 Oct-Nov heavy native steers.. 
Price a year ago 

7,000 Nov-Dec Colorado steers 
PRICe @& YOOF OBO ..5.sccecees 33 | 

4,000 Nov Buttbrand steers 
Price a year ago 


By these sales the packers made a 
broad clean-up of free-of-grub hides, 
which, outside of small lots here and 
there, together with what the tanning 
packers took for their own vats, leaves 
winter hides about all there is for 
large operators to consider until spring 
begins to show the shedding qualities. | 

Quite sizable lots of old native 
steers have lately changed hands at 
§ cents and 10 cents, which practically 
closed out such stock in its entirety. 

Though the above may indicate a 
beginning of general business activity, 
it is not as true as it seems, because 
leather is moving slowly. Leather 
stocks are large and tanners state that 
the present accumulation is sufficient 
to supply a prolonged-normal demand, 
hence their lack of interest in raw 
stock. 


‘surplus of the metal in this country to 


| right along that eventually the first 


Under such conditions prices of 
grubby hides will doubtless recede 
from today’s quotations until April, 
unless the oversea shipments of 
leather, during January are followed 
by a liberal increase of foreign orders. 


The Leather Markets 


Although tanners are moving 
leather daily, and in fair-sized quanti- 
ties, business is still below’ what 1s 
usually booked. at this period of the 
year. Late foreign shipments helped 
out some, in which sole leather was a 
dominating feature. 

Hemlock sole leather is moving 
slowly, yet shipments have a much 
wider range, and. quantities show an 
increasing average. Prices vary but 
tittle, the keynote of which is B. A. 
prime overweights which last sold at 
38 cents. 

Union tannages are having a more 
extended call, however; sales are more 
conspicuous in number than in vol- 
ume. Reports from Philadelphia are 
quite optimistic, and buying is on the 
increase, and of very good proportions. 
Quotations at Chicago are as follows: 
Backs, tannery run, 50 cents to 54 
cents. Choice bends are firm at 65 
cents. . 

Oak sole leather is moderately 
active in weights suitable for ladies’ 
footwear, and shows a steady im- 
provement in those required for men’s 
shoes. Best selected backs are quoted 
at 55. cents to 60 cents. Choice bends 
from 80 cents to 90 cents. Philadel- | 
phia is having a good call for bends, | 
but the sale of backs is irregular. 

Green. calfskins took an upward 
turn last week which placed the top 
grades on.a firmer basis, 50 cents to 
55 cents now being asked for the bet-: 
ter selections, the second and third | 
grades selling from 5 cents to 10 cents 
less, respectively. Prices vary, how- | 
ever, some tanners quoting a range. 
quite independent of the so-called 
market rates. Black skins at 5 cents 
less than colors seem to have become 
an established difference. 


market which are being offered at 20 
cents to 30 cents. Keen observers re- 


present quotations, 
Side upper leather is still inactive, 
operating in a small way, close 
to requirements. Quotations range 


about as follows: Full grain colored 


‘municipal loan, 25-year, 8 per cent, 


There are. 
considerable many cheap skins on the /- 


ides hold firm, fine Brazilian 
skins selling from: 70 cents to 8¢@ 
cents. The middle grades get the 
larger call, bench run 30 cents to 35 
cents asked, though selected lots range 
as high as 50 cents. A little shopping 
around will, however, bring to notice 
some good stock at 25 cents, and culls 
at prices in accord with qualities jand 
quantities desired. 

Philadelphia reports two large con- 
tracts, of recent date, one for 4000 
dezen, another for 2000 dozen. As a 
whole the kid tanners feel much 
encouraged. ) 


BIG COPPER SALE _ 
ABROAD REPORTED 


fice Association of the United 
States Understood to Have 
Sold 400,000,000 Pounds 


NEW YORK, New York—The Copper 
Export Association, it is understood, 
has sold 400,000,000. poynds of copper 
for export, presumably to Germany. At 
the present price of about 13 cents ay 
pound this transaction involves $52,- 
000,000. A syndicate of bankers has 
agreed to finance the sale. 

Officials of the Export Association 
are not inclined to discuss the details 
of the transaction either with regard 
to the deliveries that are to be given or 
the price that was agreed upon. 

This is the largest sale that has been 
made in several years and is of great 
importance to the copper industry gen- | 
erally as practically all the leading| 
producers and selling interests in ene) 
country will share in the business be- 
cause of their membership in the Cop- 
per Export Association. 

Perhaps of the greatest importance, 
however, is that regardless of what de- | 
liveries are to be made, according to: 
the agreement the copper will be ear- 
marked and therefore will reduce fhe 


a point nearer normal than it has been 
at any time since the signing of the 
armistice, more than two years ago. 
Central Europe is generally bare of 
copper metal and it has been known 


big business which would cause a re- 
turn of satisfactory conditions in the 
industry in this country would come 
from Germany and its neighbors. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Every department of the Highland 
Park plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is in partial operation, for the 
first time since December 23. With 
the addition of workers summoned 
during the week, it is expected that 
production at the plant will reach 
50 per cent of normal, which gies 
that 20,000 will be employed, as com- 
pared with 40,000 before the plant shut 
down in December. Future develop- 
ments, it is said, will depend on sales. 

The $15,000,000 Danish consolidated 


sinking fund external gold bonds at 
98 to yield 8.29 per cent, has been 
oversubscribed. 

The Industrial Potash Corporation, 
capitalized at $30.000,000 has been in- 
corporated in Utah to exploit alunite 
deposits in Mount Baldy, Ohio, and 
Durkee mining districts near Marys- 
vale, Utah. According to an incor- 
Porator, construction is contemplated | 
of a plant capable of handling 10 000 ; 
tons of ore daily. 

The production of potash in Alsace | 
seems to threaten the petash industry 
of Germany, according to a report 
from the United States Commercial 
Attaché at The Hagua Deposits north 
of Mulhausen are estimated at 1,500.- 
000,000 tons of sylvanite containing | 
350,000,000 to 370,000,000 tons of pure. 
potash. 

There are large quantities of wheat | 
on hand in Spain, but there is no de- 
mand at the present prices, which 
range from 67 to 75 pesetas per hun- 
dred kilos. 

The Daimler Motor Company of 
Stuttgart, Germany, manufacturers of 
Mercedes cars, has incréased its eapi- 
tal from 100,000,000 marks to 200,000,- 
000 marks. 

The $15,000,000 10-year 6% per cent 
debentures of the Atlantic Refining 
Company have been sold. 


‘bare necessities. 


| Unemployinent it was necessary to en- 


' Francs (French) .. 


ee po ft ak ie Wark 
Period Must Be Reversed | 


Special to The Christian diance Monitor 

LONDON, England—Speaking — re- 
cently at the 1912 Club on “The Ne- 
cessity for Economy,” 
Machig of. the London Chamber of 
Commerce said we were now. passing 
through a critical period. Industry in 
the course of a few months had passed 
from a state of busy prosperity to a 
period of stagnation and loss. While 
a period of depreciation was inevit- 
able, the position had been greatly ag- 
gravated by lavish and extravagan? 
expenditure, and excessive taxation 
framed on unsound lines. 

There was no doubt a feeling of 
grave concern had been aroused 


Mr. Stanley |, 


among respdusible members of the 
community, but he questioned whether | 
the depth of that feeling had yet been | 
realized by the government of the day. 
It was earnestly hoped it would learn 
how strong that feeling was, and lis- 
ten to the warning that was being 
clearly given. There was a limit_to 
the strain national resources could 
bear. That limit had already been 
reached, if indeed it had not been 
exceeded. The idea appeared to exist 
in the minds of many that taxation 
affected those upon whom it directly 
fell, Nothing could be more fallacious, 
for it affected the whole community 
by increasing the cost of living, and 
in the end by reducing the country’s 
power to meet foreign competition, 
and so increased unemployment. 
During the war pricés were unduly 
inflated. In many cases large mar- 
gins of profit were realized, margins 
which were imperative in order that 
the demands of heavy taxation could 
be met. The position was now re- 
versed. Credit had been curtailed, 
and prices had fallen with umexpected 
rapidity, and profits and in many cases 


1909 and 1913, produced 80 per cent 


fortunes had disappeared, and with 
these the possibility to meet exces- 
sive taxation. The real wealth of the 
nation could only be measured by what | 
it saved. Only through the savings of 
the community could enterprise and 
industry be developed. 

The reserve which should have been 
put aside to meet present losses and 
develop industry had been demanded 
by the government to meet national 
expenditure. We could only afford | 
He was a strong sup- | 
porter of improved education, but we | 
could not afford to entertain schemes 
for which we could not pay. To lessen 


courage industry. That could only be 
done by sound finance, which“would 
restore confidence and encourage en- 
terprise. It was only by such means 
that they could hope to pay for tke 
war and maintain the ever-increasing 
population. 


TRADE COMPARISON 
OF UNITED KINGDOM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The following 
statistics of leading countries avail- 
able show remarkable recoveries in 
exports for England. France and Bel- 
gium since 1919. The statistics, it 
should be noted, cover the period of 
10 months ended October, with the ex- 
ception of the United States of Amer- 
ica, which represent nine months 
ended Depermnne:. 

IMPORTS : 

1920 1919 
| United Kingdom £1,454,161,600 £1.201,583.000 
nee 1,191,381,000 1,095,911,000 
Belgium 374,156,000 149,043,000 | 
| United States.. 908,001,000 561,875,000 
. EXPORTS 
1,119,574,000 620,407,000 | 

753,611,000 309,326, 000 | 

288,090,000 56,669,000 | 
1,242,67°,000 1,194,180,000 | 


FOREIGN BaLnss GE 


United Kingdom 
France 
Selgium 
United States Ae 


Parity 

$4.8665 
.1930 
1930 | 
-1930 | 
.1930 | 
4020 | 
.2380 | 


Sterling 


Francs (Beigian).. 
Francs (Swiss) ... 


German marks ... 
Canadian dollar — 
Argentine nate ¥ cei 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW. YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures closed steady yesterday. 
March, 13.85; May, 14.11; July, 14.42; 
October, 14.67; December, 14.82; spot, 
quiet; middling, 14.15. 
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OF JANUARY 1, 1921, 


MR. RALPH K. 


_ MANAGER, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NEW. YORK 


AUGUSTUS NICKERSON 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC AGCOUNTANT 
BOSTON 


ANNOUNCE THE CONSOLIDATION, AS 
OF THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTING PRACTICES IN. BOSTON, TO BE CON- 
DUCTED IN THE NAME OF HASKINS & SELLS, WITH 
OFFICES IN THE WARREN INSTITUTION FOR SAV- 
INGS BUILDING, 3 PARK STREET. 


MANAGER FOR HASKINS & SELLS, WILL CONTINUE 
AS MANAGER, WITH MR. NICKERSON AS ASSOCIATE 


KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE 


& SELLS 


LA 
SALT | LAKE CITY 
WATERTOWN 


SHANGHAI 


HYDE, C. P. A.. FORMERLY 


'tive averages 
| follow: 


20 


NEW YORK. New 
wheat 


which produce 74 per cent of the ‘world 
crop, amounted to 2,671,807,000 bushels 
Big gag with 2,571 488,000 panes! 
n 191 

Rye pindeatiit was $44,503, 000 
bushels In 16 countries re : ne 
these, 14 which produce about 
cent of the world crop, raised 452, $08, - 
000 bushels in 1920 compared. with 
481,435,000 in_1919. Russia and Aus-| 
tria are both héavy producers of rye, 
but no statistics ate available from 
either. 

Oats aggregate 3,115,000,000 bushels 
in 1920 from 22. countries. For 19 of 
these, normally producing 64 per cent 
of the world output, returns show 
2,954,195,000 bushels, compared with 
2,439,267,000 in 1919. 

Barley production in 22 reporting 
countries was 768,433,600 busheis. 
Nineteen, for which estimates are 
available for 1920 and 1919, show 732,- 
514,000 bushels in 1920 and 643, 430, 009 
the preceding year. 

Corn was 3,760,657,000 bushels” in 14 
countries. There are comparable re- 
turns for 11 of these, which,-ebetween 


of the world crop. Their production 
in 1920 was 3,703,342,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 3,314,029,000 in 1919. — 

Potatoes in 14 countries totaled 
about 1,500,000,000 bushels. Ten of 
these countries, usually producing 17 
per cent of the total, raised 1,032,000,- 
000 bushels in 1920 and 992,257,000 in 
1919. 

Nearly all of these gains tn cereals 
are outside of Europe. Of the bel- 
ligerents France shows the greatest 
recovery. It has more wheat, barley 


and oats than in 1919, but far less than 
its pre-war average. German, Hun- | 
garian and Italian production shows a 
sad falling off, compared with 1919. | 
Rye is one of Germany’s principal | 
crops and, in fact, is the bread grain, 

but production in 1920 was only 193,-. 
000,000 bushels, compared with 222,-| 
, 000, 000 the year before and pre-war 
‘average of 445,000,000. There is plenty | 
of food in the world, but, apparently, 
it is not in the right places. 


ee 


STOCK SALE HALTED 
IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

RALEIGH, North Carolina—Licenses 
,of 31 stock-selling companies in North 
Carolina have recently been suspended 
by the state insurance department. 
Am the license permits withdrawn 
are those for a number of alleged 
highly speculative oil concerns and 
several automobile and tire companies. 
Nineteen of the corporations have 
home offices in North Carolina. The 
chief reason for the suspension of 
license, says Commissioner Stacy W, 
Wade, is the existing financial depres- 
sion and the fact that sound policy for- 
bids the continued sale of those stocks 
to North Carolina citizens-by profes- 
sional stock salesmen where no resale 
can be had even ata heavy discount. 


GASOLINE ‘PRICE REDUCTIONS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—A second re- 
duction within a month in the price 
of gasoline and kerosene has. been an- 
nounced by the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany. Gasoline at filling stations will 
be 25 cents a gallon and tank wagon | 
deliveries 23 cents. The Standard Oil 
Company of [Indiana also has an- 
nounced a price reduction of 2 cents a 
gallon on gasoline, bringing the price 
at filling stations down to 25 cents a 
gallon. The reduction is effective 


|throughout the middle western terri- | 
tory. | 


RR ee ee on 


MARK ET AVERAGES 


NEW YORK, New York—Compara- | 
in the stock market! 


Year | 
ago | 
74.68 | 

103.01 | 
40. 50 | ; 


In- 
crease 
~, 43 
4 | 


ll- 


Mon- 
day 
rails 76.17 
20 industrials 76.13 
20 Coppers .......6..-s 26.61 


| ing havoc of many businesses. 
| yreek 


By special correspondent ba ane Christian 


PARIS, ona wane pana: of 
“industrials” on the Paris Bourse 
which have lately ~— of a remark- 
r | able character are ributed by the 
“Temps” to the uncerta‘n political posi- 
tion—not exclusively of course but in 
large measure. Financial circles are 
not disposed in spite of occasional 
changes of opinion to believe t there 
will be any remedy found for this 
state of things at once though they are 
intrigued by a scheme which has been 


#put forward—the origin of which is 


understood to be in America—of fixing 
the rates of exchange for stated 
periods. 

For what it is worth the scheme may 
be described briefly as a general agree- 
ment to take the value of the franc, for 
example, (of course the plan tvould 
apply to all money) at 15 to the dollar 
for say three months. After the ex- 
piration of that time it would be fixed 
at 13 and so on. Whether this can be 
worked out practically is doubted, but 
at least the proposal is interesting. It 
would seem to require an understand- 
ing between too many interests and 
the curious repercussions that may be 
expected but cannot be foreseen in 
detail would upset all calculations. 

One of the reasons for the speedy 
restoration of France after 1870 was 
the fact that other nations were not 
injured. There was one suffering 
country and the rest were saviors. 
Today all are suffering. Besides, the 
war of 1870 was short and the eco- 
nomic consequences cannot be com- 
pared with those of today. So linked 
up is the whole world that the neutral 
countries are in one way or another— 
though their change is better—feeling 
the effects that the belligerents are 
feeling. 

There has. been added to other 
troubles the sudden slump in pur- 
chasing. The movement is really 

spontaneous. The public has curtailed 
its buying. The fall of prices is mak- 
In one 
unemployment grants were 
, doubled—a significant sign that there 
is, even in France, an overproduction 

—that is, an overproduction as com- 
pared with the demand. It is a strike 
of consumers which is one of the most 
serious phenomena recently seen. 

‘Clearly the fall in prices must be 
welcomed, but so sudden and- 
severe is it that it is producing dis- 
astrous consequences, and there has 
been actually started ,a cam paign— 
obviously inspired—in’ some of the 
newspapers in favor of high prices! 
Naturally it will not accomplish any- 
thing. The public cannot be made to 
believe that it is a good thing to have 
high prices, The public is suspicious 
of such economic teachings. It sees. 
in them only selfish motives—and that 
of course is true fn most cases, though 
at the same time the collapse is tav- 
ing deplorable results even for the 
public. 

It seems impossible to get the public 
back into the shops without selling at 
prices that are really ruinous. It is 
known that the cost of-raw materials 
has declined and it is therefore asked 
that the manufactured article shall be 
sold at vastly reduced prices. 

While this state of affairs exists obvi- 
ously the quotations of industrial 
shares on the bourse must remain 
low. The present crisis cannot last 
long, however, and when it is past it 
may be expected that there will be an 
instant great rise in industrial shares. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES CUT 
SHREVEPORT, Louisiana — The 


Standard Oii Company of Louisiana 


has reduced its market prices on all 
| grades of crude oil except heavy caddo 
'erude below 32 degrees gravity, 50 
cents a barrel. ‘The Guif Pipe Line 
Company of Houston, Texas, announce 
a price of $1.50 a barrel on coastal 
crude oil, a reduction of 50 cents. 
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are without 


Present Fundamental Conditions 


therefore 
Exceptidnal Care is Necessary 
in making Proper Investments. 


Precedent; 


of both 


Our experience and facilities are at the service 
SMALL and LARGE Investors 


The Steel & Tube Co. of America 
gen. mtg. s. f. series-C cpn. 7s 


cons & ref./coll trust cpn 5s 
Columbus Power Co. 

Ist- mtg. cpn. 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. Co. 

Ist & gen. mtg. cpn. 5s 


Mississippi River Power Co. 
15 year s. f. gold deb. cpn. 7s 


24 Broad St. 
New York 


Danville, Champaign & Decatur Ry & Light Co. 


58 


Lists and detailed ee upon request 


. Estabrook & Co. 


: 15 State Street” 
Boston 7 


DUE PRICE YIELDING 
ABOUT 


1951 95% 7.40 


Jan. 


Mar. 1938 72 8.00 


Apr. 1936 7.15 


1939 84 6.50 


Jan. 


Nov. 1935 91% 8.00 
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SEATTLE VANCOU VER 


| Royston, DW. we eeseccseereesssstW, Skinner 
: DE Resa bs ge castes sourvecs ¢ os 5C, Taylor 
| Morris, 


r, Mackay 
lw, Harris 


Ceca tees sour eee eee er eewee 


. ES. Sab avcd dacs sadsiwes 


Rowe, )) Deer rere eer rrr. S Duncan 


rd, stevevegssecervensenss «A, Cook 
Holmes, Bais os ss Was oh ad cee Xe Laeenen 
ttle 4, Vancouver 3. Goals 

—Foyston 2, Walker, Morris for Seattle; 
Cook, Skinner, J. Adams for Vancouver. 


Substitates—Tobin, Murray for Seattle; 


-|5 field goals during the contest, 


3¢ various kinds of weather 
crossing the ocean, the 
t would have an advantage 
over the heavier. 
thoughtfully set July 4, 
‘ holiday, for the 
i¢ American shores and 
i 1g the yachts off Ostend 
at a time “when ‘the winds are most 
re om here as well as at the height 
: ASO for the resort. 
| to weerees this interna- 


and Mo Miller, rf 


Eos Berayplied 


Sul, 
Ls ae tagiles tn< 
. - 


, . to indicate it might 
e rep 


or “tec Cartier repeated that this 

| = ile it would be a great sport- 
‘was more than that—that 

us the tribute of the Belgian King 
and to the return of peace 

No further details regard- 

} have been received other 

ive out on Saturday by 


Fo 
as 


1 to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Bastern News Office 

1 YORK; New York—Baron de 

r de Marchienne, Belgian Am- 
' to the United States, who 
ade the announcement of King 
oe 6 offer of a cup for a trans- 
7 - Aunt © yacht race, is expected to 
* ‘to this city from Washington 
y as lis week = ae arrival 
‘notification the offer, to the 
ee American yacht clubs invited to 
Starting committee, is ex- 

a to be made. 

ne New York, Atlantic and Larch- 
ubs have evidenced a dtsire to 

e such official notification before 

} action toward appointing 
rting committee. In addition to 
we three, the Ambassador is ex- 
ted to include appointment of 
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PURDUE DEF EATED, 
LOSES LEADERSHIP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
° from its Western News Office 


LAFAYETTE, Indiana—The Univer- 
sity of Michigan basketball team de- 
feated fhe Purdue University team 
here Monday evening in a close and 
hard-fought game, 28 to 23. By virtue 
of the defeat the Old Gold and Black 
dropped from first to second place in 
the Western Conference basketball 
standing. 

The defensive playing of the Michi- 
gan team was the outstanding feature 
of the game. It completely baffied the 
Purdue forwards and broke up the 
latter’s offensive. Purdue scored only 
2 
in the first half and 3 in the second 
pericd. R. J. Dunne ’22, the Michigan 
center, was the outstanding start of 
the game. It was Dunne’s splendid 
floor work and his basket shooting that 
kept the Michigan five in the lead from 
the start of the game. He scored 3 
field goals. 

Michigan was in the lead at the end 
of the first half, 18 to 13. The Purdue 
team rallied in the second half dnd 
came within 3 points of tying the 
score, but tactics adopted by Michigan 
to delay the game prevented the Old 
Gold and Black from further scoring. 
F. L. Coffing ‘21, D. 8S. White ‘22, and 


|W. G. Eversman ’22 played best for 


Purdue. White threw in 13 out of 23 
attempts on foul goals. The summary: 
MICHIGAN PURDUE 
st egy if. were ee eeeweeoessinees TH, White 
Rissesneenensensovensdee ssl, Miller 
2. Cee. te eee se a eee ee ee Cc, Coffing 
eles, ig....rf, Holwerda, Eversman 
If, Masters 

Score—University of Michigan 28, Pur- 
due University 23. Goals from floor— 
Dunne 3, Karpus 2, Rea 2, Miller, Weiss 
for Michigan; Coffing 2, Eversman 2, 
White for Purdue. Goals: from foul— 
Karpus 6, Weiss 2, Rea 2 for Michigan; 
White 13 for Purdue. Referee—F. H. 
Young. Umpire—N. E. Kearns. Time— 
Iwo, 20m. periods. 


FIRST DAY OPENS 
IN SKATING RACES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SARANAC LAKE, New York 
Charles Jewtraw, Lake Placid, New 
York, Charles Gorman, St. John, New 
Brunswick, Roy McWhorter, Chicago, 
tied 40 points each at the end of the 
first day .in the national amateur 
championship skating races. 

Jewtraw took the first 220-yard 


sénior field, 34 entrants, third in the 
mile,33 entrants. Gorman won sec- 
ond, 220-yard and the mile, Mc- 
Whorter finished third, 220-yard, and 
first in the mite. All events were 
closely contested with many entries 
in each. 

R. L. Wheeler, Montreal, the Cana- 
dian champion lost his chance for the 
finals in 220-yard to McWhorter, sec- 
ond heat semi-finals. 

it was the largest field entering a 
meet ever held here, the best skaters 
were frown the United States and Can- 
ada, leading clubs have large delega- 
tions. 

John Harding, president of the In- 
ternationa] Skating Union of America 
acted as referee, John Fitzgerald, vice- 
president as timer. 

All entries in the junior events were 
from Saranac Lake and Lake Placid. 
The boys made excellent time in the 
220-yard finals. A program of fancy 
and acrobatic skating was held, be- 


tween the races. The summary: 
/ 220-Yard—Won by Charlies Jewtraw ; 
Charlies Gorman, second ; Roy McWhorter, 
third. Time—20\s. 
One-Mile—Won by McWhorter ; ‘Glecinaas, 
second; Jewtraw, third. T me—3m. 83s. 
220-Yard, 12 year class—Won by. Carl 
Parody, Lake Placid ; Daniel Vannortwick, 
Saranac second: Wesley Moody, 
Saranac Lake, third, Time—23s. 
$80-Yard, 14 year class—-Won by ing 


Fortufe, Lake Placid; Carl Parody, 
ond; J. Bruce, Lake Placid, third. Time 


2 | im. 4é%e. 


440-Yard, 12 year elaae—Won by Ernest 
Gra Saranac | 


Dewey, Saranac ae tied for third. Time 
“#8148. 
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* “WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
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Coast ‘basketball — race. 
Washington won Friday through a 
fine rally in the last five minutes by 
passing Oregon's lead of 30 to 26 in 
a spectacular series of field goals 
made mostly by Captain Talbot ang 
H. EB. Seilk °21; center. Saturday’ 
Washington ended the first half 21. 
to 17 and in the next half completely 
overwhelmed Oregon, scoring 29 more 
points to Oregon's 9% The sum- 
maries: \ 


First Game 
WASHINGTON 


5 tte Ea Latham, ’ Reinhart 
Crawford, rg , Durno 
Score—University of Washington 36, 
University of Oregon 31. Goals from floor 
—Talbot 7, Seilk 5, Bryon 2, Lewis for 
Washington: Durno 3, Reinhart 2, H. C. 
Latham 2, Beller 2, Chapman for Oregon.’ 
Goals. from foul—Talbot 6 for Washing- 
ton; Durno 11 for. Oregon. 
Second Game 


WASHINGTON 


Bryon, lg.. Reinhart 
Crawford, gr if, Durno 

Score—University of Washington — 50, 
University of Oregon 26. Goals from floor 
—Seilk 10, Talbot 5, Lewis 5, Crawford 
3 for Washington; Durno 3, Chapman 2, 
M. L. Latham, H, C. Latham, Beller for 
Oregon. Goals from foul—Talbot 4 for 
Washington; Durno 10 for Oregon. Time 
—Two oon. periods. 


MICHIGAN DEFEATS 
CHICAGO'S QUINTET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—An ,unexpected 
defeat was given to the University of 
Chicago’s basketball quintet here. Sat- 
urday night by the University of 
Michigan’s second-division team. A 
brilliant final play by the Maroons fell 
one basket short of tying the score, the 
‘game ending with the score 16 to 14 
for the visitors. — 

Michigan’s success was due to splen- 
did guarding and some fine long-dis- 
tance shots by G. W. Miller ‘23. -Chi- 
cago seemed unable to solve the Wol- 
verine passing combinations in the 
early periods and at the half time the 
score was 8 to 7 in favor of Michigan. 

The Maroons missed Clarence Voll- 
mer °21, star forward. Capt. H. O. 
Crisler "21, Chicago guard, and R. J. 
Dunne °22, Michigan center, engaged 
an a skilled guarding duel. The sum- 
mary: 

MICHIGAN 


Miller, Whitlock, rg, Crisler 
Karpus, McGuire 
CD Gs cc cae heeeceveceteees c, Halladay 
rf, Birkoff 
Williams, rg If, Neff. Stahr, Runyon 
Score—University of Michigan 16, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 14. Goals from floor— 
Rea 3, Karpus 2, Miller 2, Whitlock for 
Michigan; Birkhoff 2, Halladay 2, Mc- 
Juire for Chicago. Goals from foul— 
Birkhoff 4 for Chicago. Referee—F. E. 
Birch. Umpire—H. H. Ray. Time—Two 
20m. periods, 


CANADIENS DEFEAT 
ST. PATRICKS 4 TO 2 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
MONTREAL, Quebec — The Cana- 
diens defeated the St. Patricks here 
in the National Hockey League series 
Saturday, 4 to 2. The first period 
ended 2 to 0 in favor of the Cana- 
diens. The ice and the speed of the 
players made the second period very 
fast. Dye and Noble scored: for St. 
Petricks, and Canadiens added 2 to 

their list. The summary: 
CANADIENS ST. PATRICKS 
rw, Randall 
Cleghorn 


rt, M. L. Latham, 


CHICAGO 
if... 


Berlinquette, 
Corbeau, cp......- Dawbisasbaceds p, Stewart 
Mummery, p......-. eae hh oes Cameron 
Ss ce 5 dow as 0b 6 Oh 0 08 ue eg. Forbes 
Score—Canadiens 4, St. Patricks 2. Goals 
—Lalonde 2, Berlinquette, Arbour for Can- 
adiens; Dye, Noble for Toronto. Referee 
—James Gardner. Umpires—Riley Hern 
and Arthur Bernier. Time—Three 20m. 
periods. 


IOWA STATE TAKES 
TWO STRAIGHT GAMES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Both games 
of the two-game series between Wash- 
ington University and Iowa State Col- 
lege, went to the Iowans. Ames took 
the Friday game by the impressive 
score of 33 to 13 and the Saturday 
struggle by the closer score of 25 to 21. 

In the first game Anies made its 
superiority evident from the start. The 
visitors showed. a little weakness in 
finding the basket at first, but in a 
short time, Capt. H. L. Shepard ’21 
and J. C. Green °23, got the range. 
At the end of the first period Wash- 
ington was playing against a score of 
17 to 2. The two points had resulted 
from free throws, one by T. C. 
Thompson '22 and the other by W. T. 
Thumser "23.. Five minutes after the 
start of the second period Thumiser 
netted a shot; he followed this with 
rr. and Thompson and BE. bs Seen 


! 


“yn 


riday and Saturday, 36 to 31| 
1 aind G0 bo 30 Feapsctively th the Pacific 
Conference 


,|W..A. Kimbel. 


score several times in the first half, | 
but immediately dropped behind Wash- 
ington, closing the half with 11 points 


J. M. Currie ’22 of Ames who definitely 
turned the game in the second half 
by 3 successive field baskets. ‘There 
were substitutions by both teams in 
the second half. The summaries: 
First Game 
IOWA ‘STATE WASHINGTON 


Shepard, Boyd, Green, rf ig, Kraehe 
Willimack, Innes, ¢c.........-.. ce, Thumser 
Currie, Woodward, lg..rf, Gaylord, O’Brien 
Woodward, White, rg 

Score—Iowa State College 33, Washing- 
ton University 13. Goals from field— 
Innes 8, Woodward 3, Shepard 2, Green 2 
Currie 2, Paige fir Iowa State; Thumser 
2, Gaylord, Thompson for Washington. 
Goals from foul—Shepard 5, Paige 2 for 
Iowa State; Thompson 4, Thumser for 

Washington. Referee—Mr. Yuill, Goe Col- 
lege. 


“+ 


Second Game 

IOWA STATE WASHINGTON 
Shepard, if 
Greene, Paige, Boyd, rg 
PR Mo besu sk ces tce iw i ek dees ec, Thumser 
Woodward, ig rf, Gaylord, O’Brien 
Currie, rg if, Thompson, Linnemeyer 

Score—Iowa State College 25, Washing- 
ton University 21. Goals from field— 
‘Currie 5, Shepdrd 2, Green, Paige, Boyd, 
Woodward for lowa State; Thumser 3, 
Thompson 2, Gaylord, Kraehe for Wash- 
ington. Goals from fouls—Shepard 3 for 
Iowa State; Thompson 7 for Washington. 
Referee—Mr. Full, Coe College. 


YALE STILL LEADS 
THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


YNIS 


= 


INTER-CLUB SQUASH TEN 
(Class B) 
Won Lost 
,Yale RN srs a ds ocean 6 Mae} és c 10 0 
‘Columbia Club 
Crescent Athletic Club.... £ 
Harvard Club 5 
Princeton Club ......ccses- : 
i Cr I occ cee bendée 2 
Army and Navy Club 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The squash 


P. C. 
1.000 | 
700 | 
555 | 
.500 
.300 
.250 
* £68 


the Class B team championship yes-} 


terday by a clean-cut victory over the 
team of the Crescent Athletic Club, 
winning 5 matches to 2 in spite of a 
default, while the Columbia Club ob- 
tained a slight advantage in its 
struggle for second place by a victory 
over the Army and Navy Club, 6 to 1. 

The Yale Club failed to obtain the 
services of several of its regular team 
in the Crescent match, but its repre- 
sentatives praved too strong to lose. 
The greatest interest centered in the 
piay of C. T. Cooney and J. A. Vietor of 
the Yale team, who showed a fine qual- 
ity of squash against their opponents, 
A. B. Baxter Jr., and K. F. McVaugh. 
Baxter gained an advantage of eight 
to nothing in the first game before 
Cooney showed his game, but there- 
after the Yale player was at his best 
and won in straight games, though 
extra points were necessary before he 
could take the first game. A third 
game was necessary in the Vietor- 
McVaugh match, as Vietor was ham- 
pered at the start by the unfamiliar 
court. The summary: 

Joseph Walker 3d, Yale Club, defeated 
J. M. Doigt, Crescent Athletic Club, 15—7, 
15—11. 

Reginald Roome, Yale 
M. M. Sterling, Crescent 
18—17,. 15—=5. 

C..T. Cooney, Yale Club, defeated A. B. 
Baxter Jr., Crescent Athletic Club, 17—16, 
15—6. 

J. A. Vietor, Yale Club, defeated K. F. 
MecVaugh, Crescent Athletic Club, 7—15, 
15—6, 15—4. 

Kenneth O’Brien, Yale Club, defeated 
H, W. Dangler, Crescent Athletic Club, 
10—15, 15—10, 15—11. 

N. F. Torrance, Crescent Athletic Club, 
defeated C. C. Schermerhorn; Yale Club, 
15—11, 15—10. 

Cc. W. Dingee, Crescent Athletie Club. 
won by default. 

Geoffrey Taylor, the captain of the 
Army and Navy Club, was the only 
victor for his team in the match against 
the Columbia Club, disposing of W. 
H. Putnam in straight games, though 
the first went to extra points. Clif- 
ford Ayres also showed well for the 
losers, capturing the first game from 
The summary: 

Geoffrey Taylor, Army and Navy Club, 
defeated W. H. Putnam, Columbia Club, 
18—16, 15—4. 

R. V. Mahon, Columbia, defeated L. A. 
Sigaud, Army, 15—1, 15—2. 

W. A. Kimbel, Columbia, defeated Clirt- 
ford Ayres, Army, 12—15, 15—1, 15—12. 

F. M. Simonds Jr., Columbia, defeated 
G. M. Carnochan, Army, 15—7, 15—4. 

Harold Kellock, Columbia, defeated J. 
L. Regal, Army, 15—1, 15—0. 

L. A. Coffin, Columbia, defeated Thomas 
Delehanty, Army, 15—3, 15—3. 

J. W. Pulieyn, Columbia, defeated G. J. 
Dean, Army, 15—6, 16—3. 


C. E. HOY LEADS WRESTLERS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

LINCOLN, Nebraska—cC. E. Hoy ‘21 
was elected captain of the University 
of Nebraska wrestling team Monday 
night. 
varsity. 


Club, defeated 
Athletic Club, 


to Washington's 14. It was left guard. 


; Special to The Christian Selence Monitor 


LONDON, England—The matches 
played on January. 8 in the first round 
of the Football. Association Cup tour- 
nament, had no very great bearing on 


ers in the Third Division of the A 
ation Football League. E. Simms} 
Luton Town, who had led the fie fi 


total by scoring a goal against Bir- 
mingham, but Francis Hoddinott di 
even ter by obtaining a couple for 
Watford against Exeter City. This 
achievement brought him out from the 
little party striving behind Simms, and- 
established him firmly as runner-up. 
H. J. Fleming, the Swindon amateur, 
brought himself level with Albert 
Fairclough, of Southend United, these 
two players being bracketed third. 
King, of Brentford, was the only one 
to join his name with those who have 
scored 10 or more goals. The list: 


Player and club— 
E. Simms, Luton Town 
Francis Hoddinott ,Watford 
Albert Fairclough, Southend United ... 
H. J. Fleming, Swindon Town 1 
John Doran, Brighton & Hove Albion .. 
J. Birch, Queens Park Rangers 
Cc. W. Bailey, Reading 
W. J. Smith, Queens Park Rangers ... 
William Batty, Swindon Town 
Peter Ronald, Watford 
J. Conner, Crystal Palace 
E, Smith, Crystal Palace - 
George Whitworth, Northampton 
William Lockett, Northampton 
King, Brentford 
J. Moore, Southampton 
W. Wright, Exeter City ........ apéehee 
B. Beynon, Swansea Town 
W. Rawlings, Southampton 
A. 8. Leigh; Bristol Rovers e 
J. Walker, Merthyr Town ........«+- sey 
T. H. Gilbey, Gillingham 
J. Gregory, Queens Park Rangers .. 
A. Mathieson, Luton Town 
James Stokoe, Swindon Town 
William Keen, Millwall 
A. Wolstenholme, Newport County 


Edward Rodgerson, Brighton & Hove 
Albion 

Frank Stringfellow, Portsmouth 

|W. E. Chesser, Merthyr Town 

'J. Cc. Clarke, Grimsby Town 

J. Whibley, Crystal Palace 

James Broad, Millwall 

Travers, Norwich City ......... eentaan 

Charles White, Watford 

A. Dominy, Southampton 

Ivor Jones, Swansea Town 

Cc. Vowles, yoann! City 


“ee eeeaeee eee eee 


tennis team of the Yale Club clinched | L 
». Collier, 


E. Menlove, Crystal Palace 
Robert Dennison, Norwich City 
Grimsby Town 
George -Sheffield, Plymouth Argyle.. 
H. Dobson, Newport County ........ ee 
J. Hamondagn, Swansea Town ... 


NEW YORK PLAYERS 
MAKE CLEAN SWEEP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW YORK, New York — Local 
racquet players more than evened up 
for their defeat of the previous 
week at Philadelphia in the intercity 
matches here last Saturday when they 
won four straight matehes, bringing 
the series up to five matches to three 
in favor of New York. 

The feature match was between Jay 
Gould, open court-tennis champion, 
paired with Russell Thayer, for Phila- 
delphia, and Suydam Cutting and R. F. 
Cutting representing New York. This 
match went five sets before the New 


‘ 


This is his third year on the | 


York men were returned the winners. 
|Gould and Thayer lacked team-work, 
ithe former doing practically all the 
playing for his side. The Cuttings 
played finely together. The summary: 

Payne Whitney and C. E. Sands, New 
| York, defeated G. H. Brooke and Scho- 
field Andrews, Philadelphia, 6—5, 6—3, 
6—0. 

J. H. Smith Jr. and Maurice Roche, 
New York, defeated W. J. McGlinn and 
C. Roberts, Philadelphia, $—1, 6—0, 6—2. 

Suydam Cutting and R. F. Cutting, New 
York, defeated Jay Gould and Russell 
Thayer, Philadelphia, 1—6, 6—5, 0—6, 
6—5, 6—4. 

Hewitt Morgan and Edgar Leonard, 
New York, defeated J. Bell and Daniel 
Hutchinson 3d., Philadelphia, 6—1, 6—3, 
6—1. , 


CHICAGO DEFEATED 
BY A SINGLE POINT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


IOWA CITY, lowa—By a margin of 
one point, the University of lowa won 
its first Western Conference basket- 
ball game of the season Monday night 
at the expense of the University of 
Chicago. The score was 17 to 16. 

Most of the time Iowa was in the 
lead, although the Maroons had the 
ecore 9 to 9 at the end of the first 
half. /F. J. Shimek °21 and ©. J. 
Lohman 22, Iowa forwards, divided 
6 baskets in the\process of the game, 
and with 1 each in the second half 
and 2 by G. H. Frohwein '22, had 
the score 17 to 13 in their favor with 
about five minutes to play. R. D. 
Birkhoff °21, for Chicago, made his 
first basket of.the evening a moment 
later and counted a free throw with 
less than two minutes to play; but 
Iowa hung on the remaining one- 
point margin until the game ended. 

The guarding of Capt. R. J. Kauf- 
mann '21 and A. A. Devine '22 of Iowa, 
together with the effective basket- 
shooting of Robert Halladay °'22, Chi- 
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the positions of the leading goal-seor- 


some considerable time, increased his | # 


ANDERSON IMPROVES 
HiS GOAL SCORING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—On January 8, 
all the teams in the first division of 
the Association Football League were 
engaged in the first round for the foot- 
ball association cup. The outstand- 
ing feature of play on that date was 
the performance of Joseph Anderson, 
the Burnley forward, who actually 
scored 5 of the 7 goals scored by his 
team against Leicester City at Leices- 
ter. This, of course, meant a big ad- 
vance in his position on the list of 
goal-scorers, bringing his total to the 
same figure as that of G. W. Elliott of 
Middlesbrough, who occupied the third 
position. W. H. Walker of Aston Villa 
gained slightly on Joseph Smith, the 
Bolton marksman, but the Jatter had 
previously made his position at the 
head of affairs very secure. The list: 

Player and Club— 

Joseph Smith, Bolton Wanderers 
W. H. Walker, Aston Villa 

G. W. Elliott, Middlesbrough .. 
Joseph Anderson, Burnley 

Thomas Browell, Manchester City . 
Richard Kelly, Burniey .......---++-+ wa 
Neil Harris, Newcastle United ... 
B. Biiss, Tottenham Hotspur .... 
F. Roberts, Bolton Wanderers 

P. Dawson, Blackburn Rovers 

Cc. M. Buchan, Sunderland 

David McLean, Sunderiand 
Frederick Pagnam, Arsenal 

R. Johnson, Liverpool 

L. Hawksworth, Blackburn Rovers ., 
W. Chambers, Liverpool! 

James Seed, Tottenham Hotspur 

G. S. Seymour, Newcastle United .... 


6 | 
6 | Frederick Morris, W. Bromwich Albion 


W. Cross, Burniey 

| R. Parker, Everton . 
Manchester United 8 | 
R. Woodhouse, Preston North End ... 
Charles Wilson, Tottenham Hotspur.. 
Stanley Davies, Preston North End.. 
H. Johnson, Sheffield United 
Richard Bond, Bradford City 

H. A. White, Arsena! 

J. H. Dimmock, Tottenham Hotspur.. 
W. Murphy, Manchester City 

James Ferris, Chelsea 

R. Forshaw, Liverpool 

C. Crossley, Everton 

Frederick Walden, Tottenham Hotspur 
Andrew Smailes, Newcastle United.. 
Peter Quinn, Preston North End 

J. G. Cock, Chelsea 

Horace Barnes, Manchester City ... 
W. H. J. Kirsoppy Everton 

Bernard Travers, Sunderland 

Sidney Bowser, West Bromwich Albion 
Te We Wee, WUPRee © of vii cccasiccs 
William Kirton, Aston Villa 

W. T. Roberts, Preston North End.. 
Ww. il Arsenal 


Miller, 


TILDEN ‘TO “PLAY IN FRANCE. 


NEW YORK, New York—wW. T. Til- 
den 2d, world’s tennis champion, 
and Mrs. F. T. Mallory, United States 
women's title holder, will compete in 
France and England this year, it is 
announced by J. S. Myrick, president 
of the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation. Previous to defending his 
world’s title at Wimbledon, England, 
Tilden will compete in the French na- 
tional championship in the early sum- 
mer, while Mrs. Mallory will compete 
in the women’s singles. The entry of 
Mrs. Mallory in the French cham- 
pionships may bring about the much 
awaited singles battle with Miss Su- 
zanne Lenglen, who won the women’s 
international title at Wimbledon. 


CLEVELAND WINS AGAIN 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota—The Cleve- 
land hockey team practically clinched 
the championship of Group No. 2 of 
the United States Amateur Hockey 
League, by defeating the St. Paul 
Athletic Club, 4 to 3, here Monday 
night. 


SCOTTISH FOOTBALL RESULTS 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 


GLASGOW, Scotland (Tuesday)— 
The Hibernians defeated Third Lanark 
in the Scottish Association football 
cup replay today 1 goal to 0. 


. Baronet, 


Volimer |. 
Birkhoft | 


[By specia! correspondent of The Chrttian 
Science M 


EDINBURGH, rene ER badmin- 
ton tournament, in which the star 


‘player was Sir G. A Thomas, the 


English champion, was carried 
through in Edinburgh on January 3 
and 4, and was the first of its kind 
ever held in the East of Scotland 
district. The game of badminton is 
not greatly in vogue in Scotland; but 
ite popularity, Hike that of most other 
games, is on the increase, The tour- 
nament, at which five East of Scot- 
land championships: were decided, 
was held under cover, and attracted 
270 entries for the championship and 
handicap events. 

The most notable of the entrants 
was, as mentioned, Sir G. A. Thomas, 
the all-England champion, 
and others who took part were A, M. 
Mackay and A. W. MacGregor, former 
Scottish lawn tennis champions, and 
J. E. Crabbie and G. E:. Crabbie, both 
Scottish international Rugby football 
players, the former an Oxford captain 
in the past. Miss M. M. Fergus, a 
former lawn tennis champion of Scot- 
land, entered, as did Miss Bywater, a 
“capped” Scottish hockey player, and 
Miss J. G. Brown, a Scottish golf 
internationalist. 

In the finals of- the gentlemen's sin- 
gles, Sir G. A. Thomas defeated J. W. 
Millar by 15—8, 15—9, while the suc- 
cessful finalist in the ladies’ singles 
was Miss M. M. Fergus, who disposed 
of Miss Marie Macfarlane after a great 
tussle, the ‘score reading 11—5, 11—13, 
11—5: The gentlemen’s doubles fell 
to Sir G. A. Thomas and Capt. H. A. 
Gardner, who proved too strong for 
J. W. Millar and W. T. Henderson, 
the latter pair losing by 15—11, 15—S. 
The ladies’ doubles title was secured 
by Mrs. O’Connor and Mre. Maclehose, 
who défeated Lady Raeburn and Miss 
Fleming by 15—7, 17—14, and the 
mixed doubles once more saw on the 
winning side Sir G. A. Thomas, who, 


9 | with Mrs. Dobbs, gained a comfort- 
| ‘able victory over Mr. and Mrs. Crabbie 


2 | 


s| burgh expressed the hope that the 
7\ tournament would become an annual 


Siby 15—7, 15—13. Presenting the 
trophies at the conclusion of the tour- 
nament, the Lord Provost of Edin- 


event in Edinburgh sport. 


‘ GLENTORAN WINS. 


OVER BANGOR, 2 TO 0 


IRISH ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
LEAGUE 
(To January 8 Inclusive) 


Club— 
Glentoran 
GIONAVON ..cesecceeers 4 I 
Linfield . see cbddeke Ge 3 
Cliftonville cuogevotete - 
Distillery . 1 
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Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 


BELFAST, Ireland—tThe first round 
of the competition for the County 
Antrim Association Football Shield 
was the “piéce de résistance” in Irish 
soccer circles on January 8 Two 
games were scheduled for decision in 
the tourney, but only one took place, 
this ending in a victory for Glentoran 
over Bangor. Another tie was to have 
been played at Cliftonville, where 
Brantwood was to meet the home 
team. The referee in charge declared, 
however, that the ground was unfit 
for play, although, so far as could be 
judged, it was quite as playable as 
that of Glentoran. In the fixture 
played, Bangor was defeated some- 
what easily by’ 2 goals to 0, both 
scored by Hugh Meek in the é6econd 
half of the game. Bangor played well, 
especially in the first half, but the 
riper experience of the Glentoran men 
told its own tale, and, in the end, the 
latter were easily victorious. 

There was an Irish League match 
played at Lurgan between Distillery 
and Glenavon. When the pair met on 
December 4, the game had to be aban- 
doned at the interval, and the league 
authorities ordered it to be played over 
again in its entirety. Accordingly the 
two teams met on January 8, and a 
good game resuited in a victory for 
Glenavon by 1 goal to 0, scored by 
James Biston,after eight minutes’ play. 
So well did Distillery press that they 
several times nearly equalized, but 
Herbert Mehaffy, in the Glenavon goal, 
saved the situation again and again. 
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™eans of acquiring 

® development P pubiic 
cheapness of books 

s have reduced the de- 
lar lectures. 

Ml go to single addresses 


a speaker, but they 
te formerly. to aed 


ara see? courage the agrcairral industry an 


, — the support of vi 
rf , number of state officials and many 


lore 


New 
at work neail¥ two months on the pro- 
posed section of the 
covering this subject. 


to enable the farmers to store their 
crops in warehouses; either public or 
private, in any part of the State, and 
receive therefor receipts acceptable as 
alge at their face value, by all 


! ena will be asked to put the frame- 
Arork of a warehouse-supervision sys- 
the 
Legislature. The warehousemen of 
New Orleans 
i cities do not object to the State taking 
control of the warehouses, but they 
are objecting to the leaving of the 
adm 
ce 
tures. If they and their business is 
to be supervised, they want to know 
just how that supervision is to be 
executed, and they want the means and. 
methods of administration written into 
the Constitution with the law. 


said: 
tural i and yatgy farms furnish the 


Lae 


hin its boundaries, if. a 

f present being written, is 
“the new estate Constitution, 
ulated at the constitutional 
which assembles in Baton 
in. March. The project 

all the 
| tions of the State, 
tes to the constitutional 
The spokesman for the 
e will be EB. O. Payne, 2 dele- 
from Natchitoches parish,, who, | 
the assistance of representatives 
number of commercial bodies of 
Orleans and other cities, has been 


‘the delega 


Constitution 
The primary motive of the project is 


banks .of the State. The constitu- 
convention, according to present 


into the Constitution, and leave 
administrative feature to the 
d other Louisiana. 


istration of the law to the un- 
action of successive legisia- 


Mr. Sanches diseussing oe project, 
“Louisiana is essentially an agricul- 
Prosperity. To en- 


that money and credit are controlled | | 


and legitimate commerce and industry 


paralyzed by a small group of interna- 


tiona] bankers. working through the | or 


federal reserve system. 

“Tt i& charged, and there is good 
‘reason ‘to believe, that the lawful 
money that should be in circulation 
to sustain values} and pay debts, has 
been drawn to New York by high in- 
terest. rates,” the resolution states. 
These rates, it is asserted, run from 
20 to 30 per.cent and the money “‘is 
being used by international bankers, 
members of the federal reserve sys- 
tem and affiliated banking houses and 
trust companies, for speculation and 
gambling in the property of the peo- 
ple and the products of labor for 
private gain.” 


Rex ct Dele |! 


It is also declared that “as a result 


of the deflation 3,500,000 laborers are | 


now in enforced idleness, causing un-| 
told suffering and a loss of hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the produc- 
tive power of the people at a time 
when it is most needed.” 


International bankers and affiliated 
banking houses are charged with the 
responsibility for the existing “defia- 
tion.” “The financial interests of Wall 
Street,” the resolution asserted, “have 
made millions of dollars out of the 
misfortunes and miseries of the world 
within the last five years,” and “now 
are enforcing a drastic deflation which 
will double the value of their bonds— 
debts against the people.” 

A number of “distressful conditions” 
alleged to exist in the farming com- 
munities of the west and the south, |; 
as .a result of-defiation, are set forth 


in the resolution. Four banks in New | 


York City are charged with having 
borrowed more than $460,000,000 from 
the federal reserve system, or “more 
than was loaned to the farmers and 
merchants of 21 states.” 

“It is the business of the represent- 


atives of the people in Congress to) 


know why money is so scarce in the 
interior, where the real wealth of the 
country is so largely produced and 
where money is so distressingly 
needed,” the resolution declares. 


Full Inquiry’ Proposed «' , 


gentlemen, Tel. Copley 7205-2, on. 


LIVING room with alcove bedroom. 
heat, coptifnuous hot water. CARRIE 8. GATES. 
91 Biack wood St., Suite 5, aston. 

ONE E jurge furnished sunny room to let near 
Symp Hall, Back Bay, 20 Cumberland St.. 
Boston, Mass. % 


—— a 


¢ STORES AND OFFICES TO LET 


< & ~ lal 


PROFESSIONAL woman desires to share her 
offices. 551 Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. 
Tel. Back Bay 660. 


> 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


ARareOpportunity 


For a student (16 to 18) in girls’ board- 
ing school near Boston to pay part of, her 
expenses by helping in the school office; 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ, College 
Preparation ‘and general courses. Term 
opens next week. Write at once for de- 
tails. F90, The Christian Science Mon- 
tior, Boston. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN | 


YOUNG ex- British aatel eileee ‘Wickes 
to be employed by a progressive firm; 
willing to work. D-32, The Christian 
Science Moniter, 21 E. 40th S8t., New 
York City. % ‘ 
YOUNG married man, with nine years theory 
and practical experience on steam and heating : 
systems, desires position; right thinker. P-76, 
The Christian Science Monitor, _ Boston. — 


WANTED 


a MANUFACT URER of Philippine Hand-made 
embroideries desires to connect with a firm ih- 
terested in this line. Cable address ‘Ford wells.’ 
K. WELSFORD, 324 Saa Gregorio, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 


ADDITIONAL TAX 
ON CORPORATIONS - 


Governor of California Favors 
Plan to Readjust Assessments 
and Advises Measures in the; 
Interest of Public Economy 


ee 


¥ 


Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


Fum ishings ae 


7030-7082 North Clark.Street, Chicago| 


~ CITIZENS: Srare BANK | 


OF CHICAGO 


cers s dona see 


Tae LAK, Vice- 


Preside 
Sites ct Vice- Presiient 
& Sere Cashier 
E. [SEMER. Assistant Cashier 
ma He TS—Commercial Savings. PPeciane 


Depa ‘nt. Reat Extate Loans, Safe posit 
Vauite. Foreign Exchange. 


The Oldest Bank in Woodlawn | 


Woop.awn Trust 
 @& Savines Bank 


1204 E. Sixty-Third St., CHICAGO 
Resources, $5,000,000.00 
Your Patronage Invited 
GEO. B. BARWIG 
FURNITURE HOUSE 


“Home of 
Good Furniture”’ 


3336 to 3342 North Clark Street, 
at “Clark L” Station 


CHICAGO 
, Telephone Lake View 1176 
WERNER BROS. 
FIRE PROOF STORAGE CoO. 
Packiung—Shipping— Removals 
Stora 


Phone Lake View 33 


2815 Broadway, le 


ne 
Ali Branches 


Wieland 3: 2s, 
Dairy 
Company 


ILLINOIS _ 


TE 


Main Office 
3642 
Broadway 


¥. - CHICAGO, | 


or 


Forest Glen 
once Creamery 
Southport Company 


Tele _ 


ies 


3737-39 


~ Men’s Furnishings 


HUBERT SCHUMACHER 
400 _Sorth_ Avenue. . 


J.V. DIMITROVE 
Tailor — 


Custom sora for men and women. Clean- 
ing and pressing. ire call fae oud. quite’ wane: 


7005 N. CLARK 8&T.. 
Room 15 Tel. | 
WILLIAM FRIED 


Tailor 


64 E. Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone Rani 3057  _— Adjoining University Clab 


-THEODOR KRUEGER 


HARDWARECOMPANY | 


Hardware, Tools 


' Pine Cutlery. Kitchen Outfitters. Hloneehoid 
an te y sala Pe qentsers’ Supplies 
rondway {"*Uptown™ 
778 Milwaukee Avenue CHICAGO 
__Phones Edgewater 1240 | Monroe 813 _ 


A. H. GISINER, Pron. EDGEWATER HARD: 
WARE AND TIN SHOP. Roofs, skylights. 
utters, smokestacks. Repairs on gus stoves. 
furnaces, ice xea. etc, 5628 Broadway, 
Chicugo, Edgewater 1416. 


KOLBE BROS. 


High Grade Groceries aud = 
8000-6 Broadway. Chics 
V.. 236-2256 Wellington 2206 


Phones L. 


ies DECATUR 


Decatur ( Coal Co. 


Original Hand-Mined Coal 
RROADWAY _ 


A ee ee 


OL al ala 


we 


awe eee 


FAST ST. LOUIS. IL. 


-F ‘OR DRY GOODS” 


err ase = ee ee 


MOLINE 


dt & 


FAMOUS FOR COATS AND SUITS 
1520 FIFTH AVENUE 
MOLINE, ILL. 


‘Women’s Apparel 


Millinery 
Men’s Wear 
House Furnishings 


Draperies, Rugs, etc. 
Dry Goods 


OAK PARK 


Bp ae a resitiences and apartments. 


2071 | | 


| Lewis. 


| 


ire. Ben mee aa V. Pres. 


| Dyas Shelp Realy Company 


> “The Tiffany of Oleaneri” 
3t. Louis CleaningCo. 


BB Delicate work our specialty 
VE 8T. 
golftt OLIVE BT ane 


~~ JOHN S. BUNTING 


THE JEWELER 
2010 NORTH VANDEVEN TER 
QUALITY DRY CLEANING, 


HAPMAN BROS 
ST. LOUIS 
$3100 Arsenal St., 5902 Delmar BL 


Short Storage & Moving Co. 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Packing of High Grade Furniture 
Distance No Limit for Hauling 


PHONES: 
li 614 
ar 729 


57m Ease See 
St. Louis. Me. 


a 


Werner Boot Shop 


3171 South Grand Avenue 


|The ELGIN CREAMERY 


operates one of the most sanitary stores in. St. 
We carry high grade cheese, butter. 
spices. canned ‘oods and a 

4243 Manchester_ r See rand 2904-W. 


NEW JERSE 6s 


PATERSON 


a ee ee a en 
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Jas. Wilson & Son, Inc. 
COAL 


Railroad A Ave. and a Slater St. 
—Say It With Flowers— 
VESCELIUS 


Floral Artist Gold —_ ane OR 
_ §9 Broadway reson, N. ae 


Miss Rose Milliriery 


93 Van Houten Street Tel. 4502 


—— 


NEW YORK 


Pa torsos. N. J. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

| SAN FRANCISCO, California—Oil 

companies, public utilities, and all cor- 


Bottled in the Country 


Give the 


by the ey ro a  ioeen of warehouses in 

the State to enable the farmers to 
store their crops. When the products 
jare so stored in warehouses, the 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee is authorized in the reso- 
lution to hold public hearings during 


ALBANY 
LEWANDOS 


B, HARDWARE 


ee Lake St. Tel. 0. P. 142 


It is also 


producer should be given a receipt 
which will be good as collateral with 
all the banks of the State. To make 
these warehouse receipts as good as 
gold, the warehouses—not some of, 
them, but all of theni—must be under 


authorized to employ counsel and ex- 
perts, and to compel the attendance 
of witnesses. 


‘the Secretary of the Treasury, and 


both sessions and recesses. 


The Comptroller of the Currency; 


the Commissioner of the Bureau of 


| porations will have to show reason, it 


‘is stated, why they should not assume 


a greater part of the tax burden of the 


new budget of $80,000,000 necessary | 


to run the California state government 
for the next two years. 
Gov. William D. Stephens in -his 


: <a oe’ ate ccomagtt- 
roe ‘the present international 
tuation. The opinion is also ad- 
aentum along one track during the | 
ra alc sg m6 ex le have not slowed 
a ah + HM 


state supervision, regulation and con- 
trol, 
privately owned. Indeed, the matter of 
public or private ownership is much 
less important than that of proper 
control and regulation. 


lustrates the necessity for a system 
of warehouses under state supervision. 
If we had such a system, the cotton 


whether they are publicly or 


“The present situation in cotton il- 


to branch off into 

provide a setting 
ber. the ‘thought and study 
g the le way. . 


r any departure with re- 
pecan such as more ex- 


2 wlhiges quays 


- aasure that the lectures 
¥ people, “We don’t want 


planters would not be in actual need 
,of money as many of them are today. 
‘In some states, the boards of county 
supervisors have control, to a certain 
limited extent, over the warehouses of 
their countiés, “but this would not 
serve in Louisiana, since the entire 
State is uniformly agricultural, pro- 
‘ducing cotton, sugar, rice or other 
staple crops, and state-wide super- 
vision of these storage places for 
these crops is essential to the pros- 
perity of all our farmers.” 


a 


to the profits made by internationa! 


Corporations aré specifically directed 


to place at the service of the com- 
mittee all information at their dis-| 


posal. It was the refusal of the Comp- 
troller ‘of the Currency to divulge) 
such information in- 1913, it is stated, 
which finally led to the cessation of 
the Pujo committee’s hearings. A com- 
pletion of the report undertaken by 
that committee is also called for. 
Concluding, the resolution demands 
that a report be made to Congress “as 


bankers and méembers of the Federal 


Reserve Bank during the war and up 
to the close of investigation.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
HIGHWAY APPROVED 


CONCORD, New’ Hampshire—Ap- 


|| ALAMEDA FAVORED AS 


/ 


FLEET NAVAL BASE 


proval of a recommendation made by a 
special committee of the New Hamp- 


shire Bar Association, that one of the 
state boulevards be named in honor of | 


message to the Legislature outlining 
‘the necessity for levying this extra 
tax, said: 

| “Our fiscal officers until recently felt 
| assured that the prevailing income and 
‘revenue would be ample to provide for 
‘all necessary state expenditures, and 
that no unusual tax would be made 
upon the people of the State. At the 
last election however, the people vol- 
untarily assumed an additional large 
burden of taxes by passing legislation 
calling for heavy appropriations, and 


‘it is because of this voluntary action 


of the people themselves that the finan- 
cial difficulties referred to have arisen. 

“The measure providing for a new 
teachers’ wage is estimated to impose 
an additional financial burden of over 
$13,000,000 biennially. The highway 
bonds involve an additional financial 
burden of approximately $4,000,000. In 
other words, these two measures alone 
adopted by the people, by means of 
the - initiative, impose an increased 
|biennial expenditure of about $17,- 


S711 N. HALSTED \ Tet. L. ah 1085. CHICAGO 


Tel. Central 3038 


Children More 


Perfectly Pasteurized 


seat ase a. 


ate 
1815 24th S8t., Rock anED Til. 


Country Bottled 


MILK—-An Heal Food 
There is no substitute 


BOWMAN .DAIRY CO. 
| GROCERIES AND MEATS 


Suehlsen’s Market House | 


THE 


A HOME BANK 


that enjoys the protection of the 
‘ederal Reserve ok 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


eR ee 


Fur Buying 


OF WILMETTE 


IOWA 


DAVENPORT 


* 


Advantages - 


Those who make their selections now 
from our complete display of Coats, 
Wraps and Coatees. by making a partial 
payment, may arrange for future - 
livery. Such customery are given a 
uarantee covering all possible price 
uctuations. 


Furs Remodeled | 
I, PERLSON | 
Fine Furs 


Shop: 502 North American Building. 
N.. W. Cor. State and Monroe Sts. 


‘Mickie Sesame Quality Clothes—Knox Hats 


i —— 


4 © 
/ b 
AT 108 W. SECON St. 


tieeeinenenenmntitinemets sasemennan toenditediane cee ee a aS . 
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One of Auburn's Leading Department 
| Fashion 


Cleaners— Dyers 
75 North Pearl Street, 


Telephone Main 3550 
“YOU J CAN RELY | ON . LEW ANDOS" 


~——-— 


wens AUBURN 
FOSTER-ROSS CO., Inc. 


Stores 
Economy 


Progress Reliability 


7 


— 


NEW YORK CITY _ 


Coats, Suits Dry iCleshesd and and 
Dyeing done at short notice. 


MME. ESTELLE 


922 AMSTERDAM AVE.. NEW YORK 
Phone Academy 2292 


The Certified Public 
Accountant Is a Business 
Analyst—Seek His Advice 


MATHIES AXEL CG. P, 
10 E. 43rd St., New York. Murray—Hili 786 


LEWANDOS 


Velvet Gowns, 
Steamed. 


MA SSACHUSETTS © 


BOSTON | 


Chicago 


CLEANERS—DYERS 


348 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Murray Hill 5770 


“YOU CAN 


RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Tortoise Shell Goods 


SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE TO ORDER 


REPAIRING 


Daniel Webster, was given by Gov.) 599 ooo. 

Albert O. Brown in a special message; «<j; ig also happily true that during 
to the Legislature yesterday. The Bar iting jast four years of stress and | 
Association requests that one of the! train in which we have seen money 


‘THE WILLOW-BROOK CO., 9 W. 47th &t.. W.Y.C. 

Art house furnishing studio. Unique line of 
| draperies, furniture, rugs, potteries, antiques 
| always on deplay. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The full Membership of the con- 
gressional joint committee created to 


he Swiss Shop 


patente _of Colum 
> 2 at Merten, he: 


He: ee oe Si a te: 


select 
Yhas unanimously recommended Ala- 
meda, 
the general fleet naval base. Other 
bases recommended were San Diego 
land Sand Point for aviation and San 
Pedro for a submarine base. 
“marine base, the committee recom- 
mended, should be established at a 
cost not exceeding $4,000,000. 


; boygen Telegram, an evening news- 


pany, all of the officers and directors 
of which are members of the Social- 
ist Party. The incorporators of the'through Nashua, Manchéster, 
| company include three Socialiat alder- 

‘men and two former Socialist county 


ed ; as a 4 
ee iets a | 
ans amt y 


Pacific coast naval bases 


on San Francisco Bay, as 


The sub- 


SOCIALISTS BUY NEWSPAPER 
SHEBOYGEN, Wisconsin—The She- 


per, has been transferred to the’ 
rmers and Laborers Publishing Com- 


Fish COMPANY. LOSES SUIT 


yee 
are 


higliiways from the Massachusetts line 


to the northern boundary of New! 


Hampshire “or as far northerly as may 
be deemed most appropriate” be des- 
ignated by statute and properly 
marked as the Daniel Webster High- 
way. | 
The report of the committee, which 
Governor Brown submitted to. the 
Legislature. urges that the word 
“highway” be used rather than “boule- 
vard” because “the broad highway” 
was favorite phrase of the great 
statesman and orator, who was born in 
New Hampshire and later lived in 
Massachusetts. It suggests as the 
most “appropriate route one over 
which Webster often traveled, passing 
Pem- _ 
broke, Concord and Boscawen, where 
stands the little courthouse in which 
Webster made his first argument to 
a jury,.to a point near the little 
farmhouse in Salisbury where “the | 
great expounder” was born and which 
has been preserved, and thence “north 
as far as the state ® road i goes.” 


| NEW POSTAGE RATES 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

Sa postage rates, including 

the 2- letter charge, are now ap- 
able to first andjs-cond-class mat- 


» 


tee between the Ubited States and Bo- 
‘}invia, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua 
tand Peru. The weight Hmit on news- 


values drop approximately 50 per cent, 
and prices correspondingly rise, Cali- 
fornia has kept well within the limits 
of hér revenue, and is today in as 
sound and stable a financial condition 
as any other state in the Union. 
of us, taxpayers and officials alike, 
must. face the facts, however disagree- 
= it may be, and however much we 

wish otherwise; that govern- 
‘m ambal costs, as all other costs, can- 
not reasonably be expected to return 
to the levels that were prevalent under 
pre-war conditions. 

“The State Board of Control is now 
estimating the relative burden of taxa- 
tion borne by private taxpayers, and 
by those public utilities corporations 
from which the State derives its in- 
come, and I am advised that the figures 
indicate that an additional tax can be 
imposed upon the public service cor- 
| porations, which would not be dispro- 
'portiondte to the common tax paid 


by all.” 
Theg Governor has proposed reor- 


in the interest of economy, the reor- 
ganization, however, not to interfere 
with efficiency. 

The first move of the State to meet | #nes 
the tax problem has been taken by the 


the lature in notifying the Stand- 
ard. Oil Compapy and other public} 
utilities vi apR and. show cause adie er 
the } tax should not be levied. 
The corporation has threatened to} 
carry the matter to the court. 


All 


ganization of the state departments,; 


Refenue and Taxation Committee of | 


The budget two years ago was $47,-/1 
| 000,000, compared with $80,000,000 
| asked for by the State Board of 

>| trol of the present Legistature. 


4425 BROADW 
4606 


M. M. Crippen Phone Majestic 8920 DD. 5. Riley 


4421 Broadway 


21 Bo, La 


leaf 
office: 


e.: . 


BLOUSES, NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE 


LIND & THOMAS 
120 Tremont St. Room 301 


AY Tel. Edgewater 4611 
SHERIDAN ROAD—Tel. Ravenswood 2104 | 


PATRICIA SHOP 
Ladies Ready-to-Wear 


and all 
of 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


requisites demanded by the penman 
the office or in the home may be found at 


BARRY. BEALE & co. 
108- ag Keine = ore Ba ge Boston 


1614 Stevens Bidg.., 17 HN. State St.. Chicago 


MILLINERY 


ATWOOD & WALKER 
Tel. Sunnyside 2778 


Stevens, Maloney&Co. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS é‘ 


Steel Filing Devices, Office 


Furniture, Desks and\Chairs 


Fivery qe Sule ote can be tained at our stare. | 
hene Central 3186 


P. F. PETTIBONE | & t CO. 


12 SALLE STREET 
Printers, Stationers, bindes 
ee Steel Die, and Copper 
late Engravers 


An BERN plant to meet your wants in ali 
oe or stationery home glee Special 


and 
a Sunday schools. 
pocket ae Blank books and 
‘eGGrens-—18 80. LA SALLE ST. 


RIDER & DICKERSON 
PRINTERS 


Flarrison 2026 G38 Federal St.. CHICAGO 
a a DOUGLAS. Prop. Tel. Oakland 3855 


‘Kenwood Jewelry Sfop 
PORTY-SEVENTH 8T.. CHICAGO 


, Argyle Jewelry Store 
Ravenswood 2699 


outiits. 


1133 Argyle 


- Boston—Waiste. Kayser silk 
gloves. 


Established 1856 
——— 


hone Richm 
FLOWER 


SY mphony SHOP 


Flowers telegraphed to all parts of the world 


TELEPHONES: Back Bay 8241—658238 


240 “Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


COWEN'S WOMEN'S SHOP 156 Mass. Ave., 
underwear hosiery. 
kimonos. vurses and ivy corsets. 


EARLE HAT SHOP 
Sale of Hats 


201 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 


repaired. 
Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Bowe 


190 K St... Roz 
aie ie 


FITCHBURG 


~~~“T EWANDOS 
Cleaners— Dyers—Launderers 
70 Main: Street | 


‘De Olde Eaglish 


} 


a ee ee a 


i Jay St... Schenecta 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” | 


The Wileys, 20 E.54 St. 


, LUNCHEON—TABLE D'HOTE DINNER 
' @UNDAY LUNCHEON AND DINNER 
it 
A ve “8 — 
Restaurant 
14 East 44th Street 
Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service. 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 
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RICHMOND HILL 


PPP ALL ALO Le 


HENRY BAHRENBURG 


Rich Hil) 4830-433) 
8219 Jameica Avyenuve, near Jefferson Avenue 


Choice Meats i 


“ SCHENECTADY 
Van Voast & ‘Leonard - 
INSURANCE 


~~ 


a 


454 Barrett Street, SOHENBCTADY. N.Y. 


Walter S. Wood Coal Co. 


Cony, Se eee 
Phone 2593 Down oe Sta ‘Lorraine Block 
RINDLEFIL 
ee Te 


BICKELMAN—255 seed St. 
JEWELER. 
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‘Mr. Archer should 


@ an epilogue chapter to “Play- 
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dramatiza “The Wonderful 
Visit.) 
[Seergageens I think that I should 
~J) add to “New Books I should like 
to read” a brief list of “New Books I 
ought: to read.” Among them would 
be “A Survey of English Literature 
from 1830 to 1880,” by Professor Oliver 
Elton. ‘This is a continuation of his 
“Survey of English Literature from 
1780 to 1830." Each is sound, each, 
in its way a classic, each a work that 
no gentleman’s library should be with- 
beginning my literary 
career I should certainly plod through 
these books, but now I content myself 
with advising others to read them. 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, I observe, selects 
“A Survey of English Literature from 
1830 to 1880” as one of the very jin- 
portant volumes of 1920. He says— 
“It is so entirely admirable in its ar- 
Tangement, style, balance and justice 
that it gives lustre and distinction to 
the whole literary production of the 
year.” Z 


HAVE just been reading some ex- 
tracts from Professor Elton's 
“1830 to 1880” volume, and, do you 
know, they really make me want to 
read the book. Of Mrs. Gamp he says 


‘|—“She has received eternal form, and 


fo 


- . . 
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‘book is an ambitious 
the dynamic 
the kaleido- 


*|Maurice Hewlett. . 


so partakes of ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ 
that she resolves their difference bet- 
ter than Hegel.” Of Macaulay—“Be- 
hind his prose is the long, twofold 
eighteenth century tradition of plain 
diction and fighting rhetoric.” And 
does not the following paragraph cut 
into the consciousness: 

“Cosmic emotion, which so few can 
feel, was recommended by “lif- 
The words agnostic and 


n they still have a raw, dogmatic, out- 


law air.” 
A MONG the new books tliat I saould 


like to read are: 
“Things That Have Interested Me.” 


| By Arnold Bennett. 


Because this is a Diary or common- 
place Bock kept by this hardheaded, 
observant man of letters and business 
man, and I should like to read his 
commentary on life and literature. 

“Four Plays for Dancers." By W. B. 
Yeats. 

‘Because, for a change, I like to arise 
and go to Innisfree. 

“Mainwaring,” By Maurice Hewlett. 

Because I promised myself, yéars 
ago, that I would always read a new 
novel, dealing with modern — 


CHINESE TRAITS 


Les Peuples 4’Extréme-Orient. 
Chine. Par Emile Hovelaque. 
E. Flammarion. 6.75 francs. 

In hie introduction Mr. Hovelaque 
calls attention to the lack of under- 
standing which persists in the Occi- 
dent about questions concerning the 
Chimese. To understand the oriental 
we must approach him by way of lit- 
eratufe ¢.d art; his political activity 
ur his scientific achievemext we may 
not hold in high esteem, but if we ex- 
tend that contempt to the’ man him- 
self we will be as foolish as if we 
laughed at Mr. Jack Hobbs, the crick- 
eter, for not being golf champion. Of 
late years we have advanced in this 
way consideraby, the pudlication of 
books like Professor Giles’ “Civiliza- 
tion of China” in the-Home University 
Library, or the verse translations of 
Mr. Arthur Waley and some others 
have done infinite good in widening 
our thoughts. | : 

‘The chief adyantage of the present 
volume is the wide field it covers; a 
graphic account of its cities from the 

of view of the European trav- 


La 
Paris. 


eler, a historical sketch of ancient 


actively engaged in fostering a large 
number of ‘institutions; yet he freély 
gave his voice to every good cause, 
and for decades he played an important 
part in molding public opinion. .~ 


| His. start in life was -thoroughly 
‘propitious. His home, environment in 


Salem, Massachueetts, where his for- 


| bears had been living since 1670, en- 


gendered in him habits of unceasing 
industry and endued him with ideals 
of patriotism and traditions of culture. 
He had’a cheerful disposition and a 
mind that was quick, sure, and unfet- 
tered... His father, a physician, was 
able .by self-denial to carry on the 
family tradition of sending the boys 
tc Harvard. In 1855, after Joseph had 


graduated from the law school, a kins- 
man and friend, the famous advocate 
Rufus Choate, recommended him to 
William M. Evarts, a leader of the 
New York bar. The latter opened a 
place in his own. office, Butler, Evarts 
& Southmayd; and in 1859 the re- 
tirement of Mr. Butler created a 
vacuum which drew the young man 
inte the firm. For 10 or 12 years he 
served “as junior to Mr. Evarts. .. . 
I learned to prepare. the casés for 
trial and fgr argumeat,” he writes, 
“and then to assist in preparing my. 
senior for his vastly more important 
part of the work.” ... Thus he was 
working at the ‘beginning of his career 
on the most important cases in the 
country; and before tong he himself 
was appearing frequently in’court as 
principal. Then, of course, he had 
found his métier; for it is as a bar- 
rister that his powers came most fully 
into play. 
, II 

He had a wide range of sound learn- 
ing, extraordinary power of, discrim- 
inating and of discerning the crucial 
points; but he was remarkable above 
all for his ability to handle a case 
in court. The basis of his success 
at the. bar and in his various non- 
professional activities will be dis- 
cussed in a_ later paragraph. The 
baéis is the same and his ideals are 
the same throughout. He believed 
that a citizen should render service to 
the community, and he gave freely 
of time and energy to politics, to: in- 
dividuals, to institutions, and to count- 


| less semi-public organizations. 


Politics, of course, had'the most ‘im- 
portant claim upon his energy. He 
attracted wide attention by the part 
that he played in breaking up the 
Tweed ring, and always his voice was 
influential. But Mr. Elihu Root truly 
says, “His activity was in the leader- 
ship of opinion, not in party manage- 
ment; he took little or no part in that. 
He sought no office and he entered 
into no combinations. He held no 
party office.” 

Of the institutions that owe him 
much one can find space to name only 
a few. He was an incorporator and 
continuously thereafter trustee of 
both the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the American Museum of Natural 
History. He was president of the 
New York Association for the Blind, 
of the State Charities Aid Association, 
of the Union League Club, of the Har- 
vard Club, of the Century Association, 
of the National Defense League, etc. 
His affection for Harvard University 
and his loyalty to it deserve special 
mention. On one occasion, when the 
president of the alumni could not 
solve a grave diplomatic problem, it 
was Mr. Choate’s accession to the 
chair that saved the situation. 

By no means the least of his services 
was through his uncounted occasional 
addresses and after-dinner speeches 
both here and during his six*yéars 
in England as Ambassador. He al- 
ways entertained, yet he always left 
behind him. higher ideals agd surer 
convictions. 

And everywhere, always, he was 
the same man. He was dignified, 
even stately, in manner, and yet at 
the same time easy and natural; tall 
of figure and handsome of countenance 
with a wonderfully flexible tenor voice 
of great carrying power. 

He met his hearers as man to man 
and was never so happy as in the 
quick give and take of repartee. “He 
was always thinking of his object and 
carefully studying the minds and fec'- 
ings of those to whom he spoke. He 
studied his juries, his judges, and his 
audiences with sympathetic insight, 
and his favorite method of capturing 
their judgment was . boldly in- 
vading the field of their personal ex- 
perience and interest, making himself 
at home with them, and when he de- 
parted leaving his own idéas ‘with his 
audience as part of their household 
goods. . ‘ag 
Ill 


Chaffing was a favorite weapon with 
him. He writes of an invitation to 
speak at a banquet of the Medical As- 
sociation. “It is too good a chance 
to be lost—two or three hundred of 


‘0 | them—and only two or three patients 


or laymen.” 


His humor—and that is 


| world,” 
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Mr. Choate repeated to me_ 

e following limerick: - 

_ "here was a young man of St. Paul 
At an Engiish fancy dress ball ; 
Their mirth jo provoke __. 

_ ‘He'd gone as a joke, 

, And nobody saw him at ail. 
He repeated it to deny the aspersion, 
of course. 
Great Britain during his six years 
as Ambassador is a réfutation of the 
still figurishing heresy. Even his 
chaffing’ was as popular there as here. 
A single instance of it will have to 
suffice—one his speech at the 
farewell banquet given for him by the 
Lord or of London: “iy health 
proposed and my obituary prcnounced 
by the Prime Minister, who be ra upon 


Z 


his ample shoulders all of this great. 


globe which the British drum-bdeat .en- 
circles, supported as he is, too, by 
such a number of possible Pritae Min- 
isters of the future, all ready and 
willing in the fulness. of time, with 
consummate self-sacrifice, to religve 
him of this great portion of his duty.” 


IV 


His letters, also, contain examples | 


of playful phrasing; for example he 
writes to his.mother that his new son, 
% day ol, “already indulges in the 
various sports peculiar to his age.”’ 
But what the letters accomplish best 
is the portrayal of his affection for 
his immediate family, and his unfai!- 
ing remembrance of anniversaries. 
This affection receives expression that 
is always~ adequate and sometimes 
beautiful, but one must blame the au- 
thor of the two volumes which jie 
before me for disproportion. Out of 
600 pages which are given to excerpts 
from letters, scarcely two per cent are 
of letters to men. One, therefore, 


does not find in these pages any op- | 


‘portunity for first hand judement of 
many things about Mr. Choate that one 
would like to know. 

From the letters which are given, 
lively bits here and there emerge: 
“Lady Curzon has sent your letter to 
‘the Viceroy to. answer.’ They de- 
cline to renew the sunblinds over 
the sky light on the ground that they 
were put in order 2% years ago. 
and that it is’ not their business 
to renew them. They have always 
closed all town houses they hired (5 in 
all) 8 mos. in the year. and so are not 
surprised at the wear & tear 
here, etc.’ ”’ 

Harvard students of the present day 
would find the following, written in 
1848, rather quaint: “I have been to 
Boston only once this term, and then 
I could not induce Tim to go, he 
thought it was too early im the term, 
and once in jthe term was about 
enough.’ ”’ 

Besides the letters there are i130 
pages of an autobiographical frag- 
ment, It is pleasantly discursive about 
his. family tree (Choate, Hodges, 
Brown, Archer, English, Williams and 
Hollingworth are the names he men- 
tions) about Salem, Harvard, his train- 
ing for the bar, and his early expe- 
rience in New York down through his 
marriage, to the age of 30. 
Mann fortunately came into power in 
time to improve greatly the quality of 
Joseph’s elementary schooling. Of 
Harvard Mr. Choate writes: “I chose 
for my special studies Latin and 
Greek throughout my college course, 
and never had occasion to regret it. 
for the same mental exercises that 
required perfection in those subjects 
stood me well in hand all through 
the rest of my life'in solving prob- 
lems of law and diplomacy, or any- 
thing else that I had to work upon. 
‘TI also found that committing to mem- 


ory, although never required, was of} 


infinite value as a mental discipline, 
and have always wondered why it has 
not been more generally kept up.” 

In addition to the letters and the 
autobiography fragment there are 
fabout 150 pages of excerpts from Mr. 
Choate’s speeches not included in the 
published collections, from newspaper 
reports of Mr. Choate’s activities, and 
from addresses by others commemo- 
rative of Mr. Choate. The address 
which Mr. Elihu Root delivered at the 
memorial meeting of the New York 
bar is admirably eloquent. 

Vv 


Although Mr. Martin’s book is 
neither a carefully organized, well 
rounded portrait of Mr. Choate, nor a 
scholarly corpus of material for. mak- 
ing such a portrait, yet the book does 
give us many interesting points of 
contact with its subject, and we leave 
the volumes with a better conception 
of a man who was well worth know- 
ing. 

Surveying his enormous productive- 
ness, one wonders how. he ever found 
time for it all. One takes it for 
granted that what he said of his 
senior partner in the early '60s applies 
later to himself when he came to 
have a “devil” of his own. “He would 
come into court, when he found that 
he could rely upon my preparation, 
absolutely knowing nothing about the 
case, and would assume the conduct 
of it, and in a half day would appear 
to have possessed himself of every 
question to be tried in it, and of every 
leading bit of evidence to be pre- 
sented.” But such power is only the 
beginning of an explanation, 

He cherished’ all his life Rufus 
Choate’s letter recommending him to 
Mr.; Evarts: “. . . He has de- 
cided to enroll himself among the 
brave and magnanimous of your bar, 


| with a.courage not unwarranted by 
| his talents, character, ambition and 


ed 


power of labor. ..«. It was the 
last three words that pleased. h'm 
most; and in 1898 he explains more 
fully to a young interviewer, his ideal 
—his sophy of life: “Constant 
labor 43 happiness, and success simply 


deeds far-redching in their power 


miand effect. Such success brings 


years ago | 2°! 


And his own popularity in. 


Horace | 


means Ability to do more labor—more |} 
nell is Hving in Philadelphia that “9 


: -- AND LAYMAN 


2 A , 
Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtamen. 
| By Joseph Pennell. New York:.The Mac- 
| millan Co. . $25. 7 
| Mt. Pennell holds a curious position 
‘in the art book world. He interests 
and informs his readers, but he also 
irritates them. No one can tells us 
about the graphic arts better than he, 
but his readers are disturbed because 
he is'so often in a state of anger about 
somebody or something. Anger is in- 
imical to art. His love of art, that is 
the kind of art he likes, is only equaled 
| by bis dislike of the art he does not like, 
‘and his scorn for all those who are 
practicing the career, or business of 
l'art in a way of which he does not ap- 
prove. He must always be scolding; 
and so constant are these scoldings 
that the reader learns to disregard 
them, and to divide his books, or arti- 
cles, or speeches into two parts: I The 
Useful, II' The Useless. 

It is more interesting and more 
| profitable to consider the useful part 
of this handsome volume, and as it is 
Of an uncommon character it may be 
| well to describe just what it is, and Mr. 
'Pennell’s purpose in writing and shap- 
‘ing it. ‘ 

As every one knows, or should know, 
(he was rot born to blush wnseen or 
/waste his talent on the studio air), 
|Mr. Pennell is an accomplished pen 
draughtsman, lithographer, and 
/etcher; and unlike most of his brother 
/artists, he is willing and eager to 
‘give much of his time to the public 
‘welfare of art, especially the graphic 
arts. With this end in view he- has 
published comely, well illustrated, and 
_instructive volumes (he works himself 
‘in shirtsleeves at printers’ and block- 
/makers’) on lithography ahd etching. 
The present treatise was first pub- 
lished in its original form in 1889, but 
so much has been done to it that “Pen 
|Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen” is 
really a new work. 

'. It is an anthology. But instead 
.of fine poems or prose passages, it 
,; has fine pen drawings, over four hun- 
|dred, collected from all climes; and 
}accompanying each reproduction is a 
| commentary on the artist by Mr. Pen- 
‘nell, always characteristic, for when 
‘Mr. Pennell] admires he charges for- 
| ward with the same impetudésity as 
| when he hates, 

| The wise reviewer never criticizes 
‘an anthology. It is an individual’s 
choice. No two men would ever agree 
on the best poems, prose, or pen 
drawings. All the reviewer should do 
is to examine the credentials of the 
‘anthologist. Mr. Pennell's are obyi- 


;Ous, and if he flouts Forain and Du 


'Maurier, and exaggerates the talent of 
Walter Crane and Lalanne—that is his 
affair. 
“The New Illustration” by which he 
means “Post Impressionism” delay me. 

|It is merely unfair and unjust, and, 
runlike the rest of the book, he has 
‘not chosen the best illustrations of 
'Matisse, etc. The word he uses to 
describe these artists, “asses,”’ is not 
le mot juste. And what does Mr. Pen- 
nell mean by saying that John Keats 
and Aubrey Beardsley suffered from 
“the hatred and spite of their contemp- 
tible contemporaries?” Beardsley 
would have laughed at this. His con- 
temporaries were not contemptible, 
and those that I knew had affection, 
not hate, for Beardsley. But this 
sentence belongs to the Useless part 
of the book. Let me rather commend 
such very useful features as the tech- 
nical chapters on pen drawing at the 
end, and the many swift salvos of ad- 
vice he discharges at craftsmen and 
students. 

This is a volume that can be enjoyed 
by both layman and artist, for it is 
a beautiful picture book, and also an 
educative companion for the black and 
white craftsman. As the artist never 
reads he will not be disturbed by Mr. 
Pennell’s animadversions. But there 
is much in the text that is valuable. 
What could be better than the latter 
portion of the following, from the 
chapter on “American. Pen Drawing?” 

“T live on, but in the past, for there 
is no future worth looking forward to 
—at any rate in this land (America). 
But to tell how I made my drawings is 
better. I gave up all help and aids, 
I forgot perspective, and like other 
discoverers, discovered that the per- 
spective I invented was known to the 
Italian primitives and used by Diirer. 
It is simply this, they never used any 
side vanishing lines. We have become 
aceurate, we think, but we do .not 
give the bigness, the feeling of things; 
ag the old men did. You cannot make 
a skyscraper. dignified if you make it 
by laws of modern perspective; you 
must forget them.” 

Perhaps when Mr. Harding comes 
into power the note of despondeacy 
\sounded at the beginning of the ahove 
extract will disappear. Mr. Penneil 
is altogether too despairing about the 
eondition of art, childishly despair- 


was living in London (odd! because 
be didn’t, seem to be happy, even 
there) he writes: “It is good to know 


derful days in-that wonderful world— 
gotten, thoug) i: is never to return. 


The world of art and letters is dead.” 
Oh, no! It is only because Mr. Pen- 


thinks so. 


Neither need his chapter on 


ing. . Referring to the past, when he 


now that one had a part in those won- | 


whict. is gone but never will be for- 


lived by the peoples who constitute 
the world to the south, that little 


it intd an artistic form, That is not 
to say that no novels are written, or 
that no works of enduring import have 
been produced; . yet, races field 
by and large, the fiction 0 
kinetin is but at the beginning of its 


development. ! 
The iritellectua] environment makes 


smaller forms—the personal lyric, the 
short story, the prose poem. For these 
there is room in thé newspapers, there 
is time in the lives of the readers, 
there is even the chance for financial 
reward. With a scarcity of publish- 
ers, the beginner finds himself forced 
to pay his own literary way—far more 
often than in the United States, where 
the practice is frequently denied, but 
none the less widely prevalent; and 


ous proposition than sponsoring one’s 
own booklet of poems. The man, then, 
who achieves a reputation as‘a novel- 
ist in a Spanish-American nation has 
done something more than write a 
book worth reading; he has in a meas- 
ure broken new soil, opposed an iron 
will to an unfavorable environment, 
even made a sacrifice. These are not 
many, and when they appear their 
héarty reception at the hands of com- 
patriots is a matter of national pride 
as well as of beautiful letters. 
Among the few outstanding novel- 
ists of the southern continent is Man- 
ue] Galvez of Argentina, 42 young man 
who has already made himself known 
as poet, editor, publisher, critic and 
writer of fiction: Galvez is not the too 
usual type of stylist who is ready to 
sacrifice almost everything to a melo- 
dious phrase; not even in his poetry 
does he follow the easy path of mellif- 
luous conceits which pour forth year 
after year like an, Amazon of verse. 
His artistic faith is a simple, direct, 
realistic one, and when, some 11 years 
ago, 
of Humility) appeared, the simplicity 


ote amongst the surrounding, clam- 
rous modernism. Into the poetry of 
his nation he brought something of 
the spirit that informed the verses of 
Coppée, Samain, and Francis Jammes; 
at the same time he brought an 
autochthonous breath, summoning pic- 
tures of the provincial towns, with 
their public squares, their ancient 
houses, ‘the mountaing in the back- 


ple speech. His volume helped to 
purify the atmosphere, which Was so 
heavily’ laden with importations from 
Paris, and thus contributed its modest 
| share to the renovation being worked 
‘by Darfo, Carriego, Banchs, and the 
great Argentine polygraph, Lugones. 

As a poet, Galvez looks to life itself, 
as seen by a Whitman, a Verhaeren— 
life that is lived as well as dreamed 
about. Sometimes that provincial ex- 
istence which he sings so much seems 
to bore him, yet at moments he sur- 
prises little moments of beauty that 
redeem the blank hours. . 

His poetry plainly foreshadows the 
‘novelist that followed, for it is as a 
| novelist that Galvez makes his chief 
‘appeal. Here, too, he is true to the 
surrounding life, to the native scene. 
He has become the novelist of his na- 
tion, of the quiet interior town that 
cradles the past, of the bustling me- 
tropolis that enfolds the agitating pres- 
ent. He knows, as few know, the 
temperamen: of the national types as 
they reveal themselves at church, in 


cationa] system as a theme for one of 
his novels; hé“has studied the situa- 
tion of the working classes; he has 
served as art critic upon the important 
Argentine monthly, “Nosotros.” In 
short, then, a man of wide experience 
and powerful intellectual reactions. 
whose eye is é¢ver open to catch the 
revealing glimpse, the illuminating 
act. | 

Just as there are no yiolent depths 
of passion in his poetry, so do his 
novels lack scenes of profound agita- 
tion. He is first of all the novelist of 
national manners. using his penetrat- 
ing Observations as the basis of his 
books. He should. not, however, be 
hastily taken for a writer of thesis- 
novels, and rightly protests against 
such an assumption. His “La Maestra 
Normal” has been mistaken for an 
attack against lay education, whereas 
it merely reveals certdin defects that 
have come under his ‘eye; similarly, 
his “La Sombra del Convento” might 
be interpreted as an attack against 
the Jesuits, whom it surely does not 
place in the best of lights, yet it has 
been highly praised by the chief Jesuit 
critic of Spanish letters. As well say 
that “El Mal Metafisico” is an assault 
upon the wild ambitions of youth in a. 
large city. But it is not. 
moving presentation of Buenos Aires’ 
literary Bohemia, over which in for- 
mer days our Wives and sweethearts 
would have spent many a sentimental 
hour, even as today they ‘wou]d read 


time remained for the development. of 


Spanish 


fous 
it so much easier to write in the 


financing a novel is a much more seri-. 


s struck a new, if soft, | 
of the verse |to write poetry. 


ground, the humble folk and their sim-. 


will 


business, at school, in the lower strata | 
of society. He has been inspector of | 
the high schools and has used the edu~' 


It is a 


‘st And really to. under- : 
stand is,in a measure to forgive. He ° 


Lmay feel a certain scorn for the lit- ~ 


erary fanatic—the ambitious younz- 
ster who starves with poetry rather 
than glut with modern machinery— 
yet he so portrays Carlos Riga as to 
win the reader’s sympathy from the 
beginning. And he understands the 
milieu as well as the humans who 
people it. His’eye sees, perhaps, more 
deeply into the ambient into the 
hearts of the folk. He is a theticn- 
realist, and himself relates to 
what trouble he put himself just tec 
witness and make sure of a certain 


‘religious procession that he might 


with ease have read about. Here is 
at once his strength and his weakness. 
It may be due to his peculiar temper- 
ament that his scenes are at times 
more real, more imbressive, than his 
personages, who are sketches as‘often | 
as portraits. Perhaps his scorn for 
mere style as such has ted him to the 


}other extreme of too great disregard 


of proportion and verbal beauty. At 
any rate, one could rightly ask more 
spirit and less detailed observation, 
for Galvez is by nature a novelist of 
the type that Spanish America needs 
today. He is a well-balanced person- 
ality, not likely to fly off the handle 
in a lyric paroxysm, and understands 


universal literary values. , 


SCHOOLBOY VERSE 


Public School Verse, 1919-1920: An An- 
thology. With an Introduction by John 
Masefield. London: Heinemann. $%s. 6d: 
net. 

For several years now undergradu- 
ates with a turn for writing verse 
have had the chance of offering their 
wares to a larger circle than reads 
the university magazines. And now 
the schoolboy poets are to have their 
chance. A scheme has been set on 
foot for the annual publication of a 
small volume of public school verse; 
and the first of these volumes has 
recently made its appearance. In a 
characteristic introduction, Mr. John 


his “Sendero de Humildad’” (Path | Masefield answers some obvious ob- 
i|jections to the scheme. 


“Spme have 
‘It is nonsense, teaching boys 
It will make them 
moonstruck madmen, and unfit them 
for life.’ I would say in answer that 
poetry cannot be taught. But 
delight in poetry, one of the deepest 
of the delights of men, is in every one 
and can be trained and encouraged 
to the enlargement of all enjoyment. 
By delighting in poetry, and by en- 
deavoring to write it, men obtain keys 


aid:. 


to. the universe and to. themselves. 
‘They learn the language of their race, 


and the passionate thoughts’ of their 
race, to lové the one and live by the 
other. These are things well worth 
fostering. 

“Others have-said: ‘Boys, whose 
work is printed in these collections, 
have their heads turned with 
vanity. They will cease to work for 
the professions designed for them. 
They will “take to literature.”’”’ 

To which Mr. Masefield replies, out 
of his intense love of his art: “The 
heads of boys are less easily ‘turned 
with vanity’ than the heads of young 
men. Even thé poetical boy has many 
outlets for his energy besides. his po- 
etry. Poetry is not his life, but an- 
other enjoyment added to his life, as 
it ought to be. His life is a boy’s life, 
comradeship and fun, interspersed 
with’ discipline. As to ‘ceasing to 
work’ for professions, surely the mind 
will always work best at the subjects 
best suited to it. As to ‘taking to 
literature,’ I've no doubt that some of 
them will. Some people do, in all 
generations, thank God!” 

Out of the score of boys whose work 
is represented in this anthology, there 
is none of whom one can say with 
certainty that here is a great poet 
in the making. On the other hand, 
there is none whose work is not inter- 
esting and promising. Much of it, nat- 
urally, is derivative, though no one 
predominant influence is visible. A 
point to note is the rarity of reference 
to the war. That, more than anything, 
gives one the sense of being in the 
presence of a new generation. 


A ROMANES LECTURE 


“The Idea of Progress,” a pamphlet 
of 34 pages, published by the Oxford 
University Press, affords a convenient 
sample of the thought and expression 
of “the gloonty Dean,” W. R. Inge, 
whose attitude toward things in gen- 
ihe has been so widely discussed cof 
ate. 


NOW READY 
TWO BOOKS BY “Q. R.” 


ART AND | 


Mr. Lewis Hind (known to a 


wide circle as “Q. R.”) is one of 
the few writers on art, whose 
work may be enjoyed by every 
class of reader. He writes 
gravely or gaily as the subject 
demands, but he never fails to 
hold the attention. After read- 
ing one of his articles on some 
work of art, the first impulse is 
“I must-see that!” 
Boards, $2.50. 


AUTHORS AND I 


U Mr. Hind knows everyone in 
T the world of Letters. His pen- 

portraits (over 50 in number) 
s ‘include Barrie; Chesterton, “O. 


Henfry,” Galsworthy, Tolstoy, 
Whitman 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 

JOHN LANECO., NEW YORK 


Uniform with “Art and I.” 
Boards, $2.50. 
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their men, 
rows of faces looking at the maps or | 
out of the windows and bravely trying 
to seem unconcerned. Chivalry de- 
manded: that et should have 
choice, ° rray!” called 
Margaret; for Hughie, though only 
eight years old, had gifts in spelling; 
bis mother’s training had done that 
for him. At four he knew every Bible 
story by heart, and would tolerate n 

liberties with the text; at six he cou! 

read the third read-r; at eight he was 
the best reader in ihe fifth; and,to do 
him justice, he thought. no better of 
himeelf for that. It was no trick to 
read. If he could only run, and climb, 


a 


+: ¥ oe 


- 


scanning* anxiously the 


; * . ~~ 
a ge ee 


“Lumber Wharf,” from the painting 


The Glamour of the 
. Colours 


minor,—Painting in Oil° or Water 
Colour, Engraving, Etching, and Lith- 


the mass of us the easiest and most 
fascinating appeal. Scarcely less than 
the others it may have the virtues 
of Design and of Draughtsmanship; 
in the magic of touch it is thé@ir 
equal; and it has richly what they 
wholly.lack, the glamour of the col- 


and swim, and dive, like the bie boys, 


ours of the world... 


jand rhetoric, was obviously the suit- 
jablé vehicle. Bach found it little 
more than a mathematical problem, 
ja dry framework to be detorated with 
jthe principles of thorough-bass; he 
}raised it to A liying power, sympa- | 
\thetic, capable of infinite expansion, 


| 


ography—it is Painting that makes to |‘ 


; 
' 


i 
; 


‘open one of his organ works with 4| events 


_—— 


pattern: 
{tern of stracture which 


tT ee * 


| Of its fabric is wrought upon 
with a much larger and simpler pat- 
encloses and 
reconciles the contrasts of detail; the 
artificer is at work beside the artist: 
the architect waits upon the builder, 
‘and the fugue becomes a work of fine 


+ 


an instrument meet for all the ut- 


4 


» 
wer’ 


by C. W. Ashley 


‘terances of the composer, a structure | 


s0 complex, so Symmetrical and on| 


60. large a scale as to conform to 
: the principles of architecture rather 
Of all the pictorial Arte, major and |than of mere desigu. And here we | 


are upon one great and essential dif- | 
ference between Bach's work and) 
hat of almost any othér composer. 
The proportion and symmetry of: his | 
compositions depends on far more; 


fugues and greater choruses he is) 
working with masses of tone; indeed 
I know of no other music in which | 
the ideas are on so grand a scale.) 
The fearlessness with which he would | 


art.—"Mastersingérs,” Filson’ Young. 


Photograph by Peter Juley, New York 


The Public Estimate 
of Ruskin 


“The. public estimate of ‘me... so 
far as it is wise at all, and not 
grounded merely on my manner of 
writing, is, I think, chiefly as an 
illuetrator of natural beauty,’ John 


'than beauty of oftline. In his organ | Ruskin assures us in the Epilogue to 
| “Modern Painters.” “They had as much 


illustration of it before as they needed, 
one would have thought, and if not 
enough to their taste in Chaucer or 
Spenser, in Byron or Scott, at all 
in their own contemporary 


. ) 4. 9? 
“HeThat Overcometh’”’ 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
“T°O John, while on the Isle of Pat- 
| mos, was given that vision of “the 
things which are, and the things which 
shall be hereafter,” that understand- 
ing of the real heaven and earth which 
is called “the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave unto him.” It 
is significant that in the second and 
third chapters of the book ‘of Revela- 
tion, the phrase, “He that overcom- 
eth,” or its objective, “Him that over- 
cometh,” occurs seven times, ahd in 


‘the twenty-first chapter, the words 


again appear.- And in the first epistle 
general of John, the verb overcome is 
used six times. | t 
Now the verb overcome as used in 
(the Bible has several different mean- 
‘ings. According to the citations in 
| Strong’s Concordance, the word shows 
| seven different Hebrew roots in the 
nine times it appears in the Old Testa- 
ment. These mean, variously, to de- 
cay, or weaken, to consume, to urge, 
or act insolently, to cross over, to 
‘strike dowh, to crowd, or attack, to 
‘take the right hand side. Im every 
'case the word is used in connection 
witb a visible material foe, or a ma 
‘rial circumstance. For instance, it 
| says of the kings of Syria and of Israel, 
'that “they besieged Ahaz, but could 
| not overcome him.” In the New Testa- 
/ment, on the other hand, where the 
word occurs twenty-seven times, as 


ing to subdue, conquer, prevail, get the 


poreal being that is to be overcome, 


,| but evil generally, error. “To him that 


overcometh will I grant to sit with me 


victory. Here it is not a single cor- | 


such like,—will come into an under- 
standing of the true idea about all 
these things, and will experience that — 

dominiop promised. in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. “He that overcometh 


shall inherit all things.”’ And be- 


catse in reality there is but one crea- 
tion, the spiritual universe, because 
man reflects the intelligence and 
power of God, he has ‘always the 


‘intelligence, the courage, the wisdom, 


and the strength to endure tntil the 
victory. Then comes the “morning 
star.” John overcame and overcame 
the human sense, the mortal mind, 
until he beheld the glory of man’s 
oneness with,God. So there came to 
him the Revelation of the reign of 
Principle, of the victory over all error. 


In the Prairie Land 


“I have walked in eastern Kansas 
where the hedged fields and the or- 
chards and gardens reminded one of 
the. picturesque sections of Indiana, 
of antique and settled Ohio. Later [ 
have mounted a little hill on what was 
otherwise a level and seemingly wnin- 


|habited universe, and traced, away to 


j 
' 


the left, the creeping Arkansas, tts 


‘course marked by the cottonwoods, 


that became like tufts of grass On its 
far borders. All the rest of the world 
was treeless and riverless, yet green 


from the rain of yesterday, and pat- 


terned like a carpet with the shadows 
of the clouds. I have walked on and ou 


across this unbroken prairie-sod where 


; 
’ 
; 
’ 


‘ 


‘ 
' 


listed in Strong, with three exceptions | half-wild cattle grazed. Later I have 
it is derived from the Greek root mean- | marched betw 


een alfalfa fields where 
hovered the lavender haze of the 
fragrant blossom, and have heard the 
busy music of the gorging bumble bees. 
Later I have marched for days and 
days with wheat waving round me, 
yellow as the sun. Many’s the night | 


in my throne, even as I also overcame, have slept in the barn-lofts of Kansas 


|and am set down with my Father in| with the wide loft-door rolled open 


ihis throne.” 


Jesus summed up what and the inconsequential golden moon 


| has to be overcome when he said, “I| for my friend.—Vachel Lindsay, “Ad- 
|} have overcome the world,” and John,’ yentures While -Preaching the Gospel 


| who proved by fhe Revelation that he | of Beauty.” 


‘understood Jesus’ teachings, said, 
cometh the world.” 

What Jesus meant, and what John 
meant, is just what Mrs. Eddy meant, 
ir the lines, “Christian Science re- 


veals a recessity for overcoming the 
destroyiag all error.” (Science and 
Health, p. 10.) Christian Science not 


clear how one is to overcome, and ex- 
actly what one has to overcome. The 


“For whatsoever is born of God over- | 


; 
' 
| 


' 


; 


world, the flesh, and evil, and thus | 


‘ 


|only reiterates the inescapable neces- | 
sity of overcoming, but it makes very I climb’d the roofs at break of day; 


| 


' 


[ Climb’d the Roofs 
at Break of Day 


O Milan, O the chanting quires, 
The giast windows’ blazon’d fires, 
The height, the space, the gloom, the 
glory! 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires! 


Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 
I stood among the silent statues, 


basis of demonstration is that there is | And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 


| only one creation, that recorded in the | How faintly-flushed, how phantom-fair, 


first chapter of Genesis. 


| God created all that is. He could not. 


create anything unlike himself, for to 


“do so, He would have to produce some- | And snowy @ells i 
‘thing already created outside of His | 
would | 
have to ‘make existence out of that’ 


/own infinitude. That is, He 
| which does not exist. 

Christian Science illumines the fact 
that God is infinite Mind; therefore all 


‘is Mind. God is completely good. 


Hence all is good.- God is Life; then. 


‘all is Life, and nothing death. Man. 


_is the image and likeness of Mind, God. 


|From this high estate he has not 


|fallen, nor can he fall, for his only 
| condition or existence ie'in his reflec- 
_tion of God, who is Mind. 


The crea- | 


The infinite | was Monte Rosa, hanging there 


A thousand shadowy-pencill’d val- 
leys 

n a golden air. 

—Lord Tennyson. 
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ter, -envyings, dishonesty, fear, and 


long passage of single notes, utterly? poets 
uninteresting in themselves, but bear- | : 
'jng an essential part in the architec- 


Tennyson's ‘Brook’ is far be- 


_yond anything I ever did, or could 
have done, in beauty of description; 


Changing circumstances, the pas- 
sage of long time and of an endless 
variety of men and peoples, have al- 


the Scriptures 


then he would indeed feel uplifted; 
but mere spelling and reading, “Huh! 
that was nothing.” 


'tion is entirely spiritual, for God is 
| Spirit. His making, or creating, is His | 


consciousness, His 
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“Ranald Macdonald!” called Thomas 
Finch, and a big, lanky boy of fifteen 
or sixteen rose and marched to his 
place.... , 

At length the choosing was over, 
and the schoo! ranged in two opposing 
lines, with Margaret and Thomas at 
the head of their respective forces, 
and little Jessie MacRae and Johnnie 
‘Aird, with a single big curl on the top 
of his head, at the foot. It was a point 
of honor that no blood shauld be 
drawn at the first round. To Thomas, 
who had second choice, fell the right 
of giving the first word. So to little 
Jessie, at the foot, he gave “Ox.” 

“O-x, ox,” whispered Jessie, shyly 
dodging behind her neighbor. 


“I-s, in,” said Johnnie, stoutly. 

“Right!” said the master, silencing 
the shout of laughter. ‘Next word.” 

With like gentle courtesies the battle 
began; but’ in the second round the 
little A B C’s were ruthlessly swept 
off the field with second-book words, 
and retired to their seats in supreme 
exultation, amid the applause of their 
fellows still left in the fight. After 
that there was no mercy. It was a 
give-and-take ttle, the 
speller having the right to give the 
'word to the opposite side. The master 
was umpire, and after his “Next!” had 
fallen there wgs fo appeal. But if a 
mistake were made, it was the oppo- 
nent’s part and privilege to correct 
with all speed, lest a second attempt 
should succeed. 
 ‘Steadily, and amid growing excite- 


}ment, the lines grew less, till there 


were left on one side, Thomas; with 


other Margaret, with Hughie besid: 
her, his dark eyes blazing with the 
light of battle. 

Without varying fortune the fight 


vent’s with calm 
| her Thomas 


“In!” said Margaret to Johnnie Aird. | 


successful | 


lowed the art of the painter—the art 
of the etcher and engraver, too—to 
become at last only less than that 
of the writer, the record of the past 
and present—the record of the visible 
and of the vanished scene. -Nor, any 
more than the great art of Literature, 
is Painting—or pictorial art broadly— 
simply that record. Not only nature 
and human nature lie within its pur- 
view. ‘Conceptions and yearnings it 
has interpreted, as well as beginnings 
and facts. Its themes include the 
ardour of many a faith, and the hepes 
and dejections of men’s - dreams. 
Those who have practised it appear to 
the mind’s eye in vast procession— 
figures innumerable, from the hours 
rof an early civilization to those of a 
late. For the procession begins: it 
may be, with Apelles, whose brush 
was used under the blue of Grecian 
heavens, and it does not quite end 
with Corot, Courbet. Manet, Boudin, 
whose eyes were witnesses of tem- 
pereg illumination, and of vaporous 
dawns, and of the pearl-grey, steel- 
grey, oxidized silver, of ‘the skies of 
France.—Sir Frederick Wedmore, 
“Painters and Painting.” 


Bach’s Fugues 


As painting, aione -of the arts, 
flourished in Flanders and Holland in 
the seventeenth century, and poetry 
in England in the sixteenth, so music 
flourished alone in Germany in the 
eighteenth century. Coming directly 
from the church, its germ in the plain 
seng and chorale of the Reformation. 
it found its chief exponents in the 


Ranald supporting him, and on the ,orsanists and church musicians: who 
‘alone had opportunities for presenting 


choral and instrumental works on any 
extended scale. Bach was the fine 
flower of these, a perfectly natura! 
product of his time and -circum- 
stances; ... And although he was a 
brilliant performer on many instru- 
ments, the organ was really Bach's 
instrument; its peculiar, inflexfble, 
but infinitely grand and solemn genius 
was alone capable of giving full ex- 
pression to his art; and the compo- 
sitions written for it are his only 
works of which the form has not 
| and out of date. 
long stage, we arrive 


| ugues. 
Bach took the musical form that lay 
nearest to his hand. Where -music 


And thus, by a 


pat the organ f 


| Was so large a part of the life of an 


‘intellectual people it was inevitable 
that it should find expression in forms 
agreeable to the occupation and en- 
tertainment of the intellect; and the 


‘fugue, founded on principles of logic | 


| 


i 


‘his 
‘out of fen would construct a sequence 


tural scheme of the whole, is astound- 
ing. There are whole passages 
twenty or thirty bars in a score of 
Bach’s organ works that, played alone, 
are meaningless, dissonant, and even 
ugly; but when one hears them in 
their proper~place they fall into the | 
line, perhaps of some vast harmonic | 
scheme, perhaps of some sweeping! 
curve Of melodic sequence. He will 
tepeat for half-a-dozen bars the same, 
pattern of notes without a change; | 
repeat them again for another six} 
bars with one of the notes sharpened; | 
repeat them again with another note 
flattened; and so on until he has modu- | 
lated to another key with an ex-/ 
quisite harmonic effect akin to that | 
of colors dissolving upon a screen. | 
He was never content to make his 
modulations like naiis connecting 
two pieces of wood: his work must 
show no joinings or transitions; it 
must be all of one fabric, its com- 
ponent parts grafted rather than fas- 
tened together. 

And if in modulation. his cunning 
was supreme, it_was not less so in 
his treatment of the sequential pas- 
sages which are so characteristic of 
work. Where nine composers 


out of a pattern of notes, Bach often 
constructed his on a pattern of ex- 
tended harmonies; so that the se-: 
quence never becomes tiresome or 
obvious, but is always surprising. In 
the midst of a fugue a sudden blush 
of tone colar will appear and fade; 
in a little while it will be, as it were, 
answered by another flash of a dif- 
ferent hue of harmony; a few bars 
further on the myriad notes of the 


or 


ican be taught, 


on the constant feelings of the human 
heart fs taught, (and perfectly), by 
Longfellow in ‘Hiawatha.’ But I say 
with pride, which it has become my 
duty to expréss openly. that it was 


left to me, and to me alone, first to! of “all our woe.” 


and the entire power of natural scenes | 


pure eternai | 
thinking. 


Now the second chapter of Genesis , 


makes God a material creator, who 
creates man out of the dust. This 


‘man born of dust has been the cause. 


The man created in! 


discern, and then to teach, so far as /| the first chapter of Genesis is the son 


supremacy of five great painters, 
despised until I spoke of them,— 
‘Turner, Tintoret, Luini, Botticelli, and 
Carpaccio. Despised,—nay, scarcely in 


|any true sense of the, word, known, i 


think, before the year 1874, in which 
I began work on the frescoes of 
Botticelli and Perugino in the Sistine 


PChapel, there will scarcely be found 


sO much as a notice of their existence 
in the diary of any traveller, and there 
was ho consciousness of their exist- 
ence in the entire mind of modern 
Rome. They are little enough noticed 
now; and yet, in London, Turner’s 
most precious drawings are kept in 
the cellar of the National Gallery:— 
névertheless, my work is done; and so 
far as the English nation studies the 
Arts at all, will tell, in its due time.” 


A National Drama 


It has always seemed that a nationa! 
drama ought to have arisen in America 
between the years 1830 and 1840. This 
was the period of our first great na- 
tional awakening—an awakening in 
literature, in journalism, in industrial!- 
ism, and in statesmanship. But this 
awakening was coincident with the 
rise of sectionalism, a denationalizing 


fabric will clow again with something | 
that reminds us of the first color and 
yet seems to demand a balance. which 
duly. appears in its turn. While this 
has been going on one has hardly 
notiéed the arabesque outline of the 
melody; but although one does not 
remember it the ear took note of it; 
and presently the attention is ar- 
rested by a formation of the outline 
that although unremembered seems 
familiar. And once more the har- 
mony mantles to a warmer hue, ut- 
terly different from the first one that 
we noticed, but yet inevitably ans wer- 
ing to it in some sort of way; the 
former procession of colors is, as it 
were, echoed! afd as the long melodic 
outline unfolds itself, the ear is sur- 
prised and charmed by 2 reminiscence | 
of something heard before. It is this 
art that welds a composition of 
Rach’s into one compact and sym-. 
metrical structure of nobilitv: what- 
ever changes the development of the 


| influence. 


When the second awaken- 
ing came, immediately after 1870, the 
memories of the Civil War were too 
fresh for the national spirit to em- 
body itself at once in any form of lit: 
erature. Now, however, all is differ- 
ent. “By means of the short story, in 
which every state of the Union has 
found .representation, the nation has 
come to know itself better and to ap- 
praise. more justly its constituent 
parts. Sectionalism is dead. Mem- 
ories of the Civil War serve only to 
make us realize the greatness of our 
common country. Wach side recog- 
nizes the valor and sincerity of the 
opposing side, and in this recognition 
partisanship is lost fn patriotism. If 
ever a nation was ready for a national 
drama, that nation is America. When 
if comes, as surely it will come, 
the short story will have achieved 
its greatest triuamph.—C. Alphonso 


fugue may be undergoing, the minute; 


Smith, “The American Short Story.” 


the excellency and | 


| 


|in this hurried century any such thing | of God, who “overcometh ithe world.” 
Now it is this false concept of a' |}, 


material man and a material world 
which Christian Science tells us we) 
have to overcome, or get the victory 
over. It is the ‘belief that there is 
matter which has causative power, 
force, and laws. “Tit is the belief that 
there is presence, power, or intelli- 
gence apart from God. But a ‘false 
concept has power only so long as 
there is ignorance of the truth. And 
the truth about God, Spirit, and His 
idea,—man and the universe,—is ob- 
tained by demonstration. 

To prove that there is no matter and 
no evil, may seem an absurd and im- 
possible task to the human mind, but 
such it cannot seem to one who reads 
the accounts of Moses, Elijah, of John, 
or of Jesus, understandingly. These 
proved the supremacy of the divine 
law. So must each one do, for only 
“He that overcometh shall not be hurt 
of the second death.” 


Then he overcomes the world who} 
fights not against flesh and blood but | 
against a belief of flesh and blood. 


This overcoming must, of course, go 
on unceasingly, until there remains no 
false belief of matter to be overcome. 
“The divine must overcome the human 
at every point,” says Mrs. Eddy on 
page 43 of Science and Health. Every 
resisted claim must give way to the 
knowledge of the truth. But the re- 
sistance has to endure to the end. Evil 
claims must be grappled with as 
Christian grappled Apollyon. Jesus re- 
sisted in that Gethsemane garden until 
he sweat drops of blood. But having 
overcome the suggestion of a life that 
could be separatetfrom God, having 
seen that life is renewed and continu- 
ously maintained by the 4ll-sustaining 
Spirit, in the tomb he was not over- 
come by a belief of death. Instead he 
was just where he had always been— 
alone with God, refreshed by “the hid- 
den manna.” 

“Resist the devil, and he will’ flee 
from you,” but indulge the claims of 
the flesh and they close around you 
like a net. He that overcomes the 
beliefs of the flesh,—pain, sickness, 
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lor the financial world 
ring ye erm manent has been accom- 
apers, at suc SP crc ends of the pole 
n Frang¢ ise an imanité, make no secret at 
ee le organ Cr dcavdoun right and the organ 
mn dea nice united in explaining that what- 
d ministerial papers may say, all that 
sethat the veil has been drawn over the 
Fr sot :, and: that the Paris conference 
alu 4 ‘sen Taig and another, and another. 
eof the Channel there is unquestionably an 
t of relief that Mr. bloyd George's threat 
ae the conference and home, was jot 
«Osea mead a breach which would have been diffi- 
impossible, to repair. At the same time, 
Riles enthusiasm as to the result, which the 
. the bitterest of all the Prime Minister’s 

ponent: ts in London, describes as “sheer lunacy.” 
mA a matter of fact, all these papers would do well 


nd Eo e Quai d'Orsay lies in the fact that. impossi- 

| nach demanded at their hands. It is only 
y to read the geneous comments of the 

in gee to discover that every editor has a differ- 

for meeting the evil of the occasion. And 
nd. at the hands of Mr. Briand or of Mr. Lloyd 


that the difficulty both.of Downing Street. 


Te ao, 


for the granting of which the others — 


as red to banish them to opposition. The task set to 
_can only be described as herculean. He is 
1 to obtain from Germany the payment of an 
which, if it is. paid, can only be paid in manu- 
actures, , and, at the same time, to protect the French 
ll ewe s and workmen from the dumping of such 
‘em atacture across the French frontier. A week or so 
oM aid was thrown out of office for insisting 
, at if he were to represent France it must be with a frec 
if anything other than what Mr.*Daudet now de- 
sas a “gilded illusion’”’ was to be palmed off on the 
try . An a vote of want of confidence 
: eae wath the result that Mr. Briand, after 
rting all wit to solve the problem, has presented the 
illusion to the Chambers, which are invited to 
| mi as a practical solution. It is only necessary, 
cain rub the gold off the illusion in order to prove 

y pinchbeck the solution is. 
gO, at the Boulogne meeting, the French 
wby Mr. Millerand, at 269,000,090,000 
paid in a period of thirty ‘ears. 
nam ~— farded this as ‘Germany off 
saply. Mr. Briand tepees the task of raising the 
| a : dete it by reducing the amount to 226,- 
2,00 marks, and increasing the years of 
a thirty to forty-two. Such-a fiasco could 
not, o F course, have been presented to the Chambers 
A V : ing to disguise the truth. The disguise 
ss takes the form of a tax of twelve per cent on all German 
e — tax also to be strung over a period of forty- 
Quite apart, however, from the fact thai 
can possibly tell what will be happening in forty- 
two years, it is only necessary to examine the pro- 
pee th . for a few minutes to discover that the gilding on 
_ the illusion reaches its greatest depth at this point. The 
| 1 to be received from the tax will necessarily be 
upon the volume of the exports. Therefore, 
ee and Great Britain will only receive their repara- 
in the proportion in which. German goods are im- 
dito them or to other nations. Now the larger the 
ian of s imported unnaturally into France and 
t Britain, the greater must be the danger of the 
+ down of the home industries and the unemploy- 
t of the home operatives. Nor does this danger end 
n here. It is an axiom of economics that the buyer 
m the duties. Therefore, not only will the buyers in 
> and Great Britain be called upon to pay this part 
which those countries ultimately receive 
Deeosy but every other nation to which Germany 
ports will be called -upon to do the same thing. In 
other ti yma every nation which buys from Germany will 
. e he taxed twelve per cent in favor of the nations to whom 
aa ms - ion is to be paid by Germany. It was, conse- 
a. ently, y. partially something more than malice which led 
Herald to explain that the duty on the German 
va ‘into Great Britain would eventually be paid by 
tish purchaser and not the German nganufacturer. 
Th truth is, aS our co t in Paris points 
t the British.officials who agreed to the arrange- 
at agreed to what they knew was an absolutely ficti- 
ee to Mr: Btiand’s parliamentary necessi- 
_, The next conference on the subject is to meet in 
Sg nobody would care to guarantee who may 
> Minister of France by then. The Germans, 
| ig re ved their feelings by a general mud-slinging 
ath Pha are obviously preparing to meet the new 
ww a frank “non possumus.” They discuss 
> form of nce, and almost invite 
s 10 see what they can effect by the occupation 
t Valley and aed control of the manufacturing 
he sm Tageblatt declares that the 
mises have then been inhaling financial opium. 
| nt floating in dreams of un- 
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‘not evo m the bowls of pipes. And, 
. cna the fects are taken into consideration, 
a¢ important one that a revision of the Treaty 
uh ve to be arranged before Germany 
accept the new proposals, there seems 
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‘ and that the “illusion” or the: 
* | Fcuiecatipi." whichever anyone 
oo — by the very necessity of events, develop into business. 


is in sight; 
‘cares to regard | it as, 


The O’Callag Settlement 


Tae settlement of the vexatious case of Donald 
Q’ Pate Lord Mayor. of Cork, who came to the 
United States as a stowaway, is interesting chiefly be- 
cauise it does: not. settle any fundamental issues. whatever. 
A compromise seems to have been effected whereby 
every one concerned can, congratulate himself on hav- 
ing won his main point. Meanwhile the stowaway is 
apparently free to go and come as he pleases, to con- 
tinue whatever agitation he may have intended, and 
finally, as his attorney announces, to embark “from any 
port, on any vessel, to any country, either as a stowaway 
or as a seaman or a passenger, at any time he may de- 
sire.” Surely, permission expressly given in a seaman: S 
certificate for a man to embark “as a stowaway” must 
be-a form of Irish humor perpetrated by some*ardent 
Irish employee. of the department issuing the permit. 
The main thing accomplished by the episode so far seems 
to be a considerable amount of gratuitous advertising 
for a gentleman who is not averse to being advertised. 

To those who have been urging the necessity of 
thorough Americanization during the last few years, in 
the United States, it should be amazing that the process 
Should not have been universally considered desirable 
for those who still think of themselves as Irish-Americans 
or even as Irishmen, though they, have long since. be- 
‘come citizens of the United States. Just at present the 
Irish-American propaganda is fully as insidious as any 
German-American propaganda ever could have been. 
The only difference is that Ireland itself is a somewhat 
smaller region than Germany. 
ever, seems to make up for lack of size. 

From the standpoint of the United States, the main 
issue raised by the surreptitious entry of the Lord Mayor 
of Cork is the familiar issue of the hyphen. The ques- 


tion is whether a propaganda, in some respects even more’ 


treacherous than that of Germany before the war, is to 
be countenanced simply because many of the Irish in the 
United States have not become thoroughly American- 
ized. The chief consideration has little to do with the 
technicalities of the present case. If the passport laws 
are to be waived for the encouragement of this propa- 
ganda, one of the lessons of the war has not been learned. 
Evidently the reason for the pleasant settlement which 
is not a settlement is the same reason that enabled the 
persistent German intrigue to go on. In governmental 
positions, supported by subtle influences, there are so 
many who pride themselves on being Irish-Americans 
rather than straight Americans, just as was the case 
with the German-Americans, that the sense of what is 
nearest right in any circumstances may be rather dis- 
torted. 

It is interesting to compare the history of the Con- 
federate activities in England during the American Civil 
War of 1861 to 1865 with the activities of the Sinn Feiy 
agitators in the United States now. One difference is that 
the Sinn Fein agents deliberately encourage the Irish who 
have become citizens of the United’ States to remain 
primarily Irish rather than to become true Americans. 
It is, of course, no more defensible for the United States 
to interfere in England’s affairs now than it was defen- 
sible for England to interfere in the dealings of the 
United States with the Confederacy. The influence 
which would try to induce such interference now is that 
which would ever try to keep Americans, or those of 
any country, in subjection to external intrigue. For this 
reason, the Lard Mayor of Cork, even more than any 
nondescript stowaway, should have been required strictly 
to obey the law. A technical settlement which allows 
him license to do as he pleases can lead only to continued 
discord rather than to real freedom. 


Political Situation in Spain 


SPANISH elections are alw ays notable for one thing, 
nainely, the way they are “made.” In Spain, the making 
of an election by the party appealing to the country is a 
recognized feature of political life. It is frankly accepted 
as one of the spoils of office.. Every conceivable public 
appointinent in Spain is under the direct or indirect con- 
trol of the government, and an incoming government is 
wont.to deal quite faithfully with all\political opponents 
who may be found in office. The result of this is that, 
as soon as an election is called, a great machinery is set 
in motion operating in behalf of the party in power, 

At the general election which was recently held in 
Spain this process of making a government majority 

_appears to have been even more than usually in evidence. 
Under the leadership of Edward Dato, than whom there 
is no more astute politician in Spain, the government 
exploited every means which office afforded it. So effi- 
cient, indeed, was the management recognized to he that 
little interest was taken in the “contest,” which was gen- 
erally regarded as capable of having only one conclusion. 
The percentage of people actually to vote, always small, 
was perhaps smaller than ever. The final. result, how- 
ever, shows clearly enough that the government and its 
supporters were over-confident. True, the Datist Party, 
with its 137 members, is, far and away, the largest single 
party in the Cortes, but Mr. Dato has not got what ‘he 
undoubtedly hoped he would get, and strove by every 
means to get, an absolute majority over all possible com- 
binations against him. 

‘Now, no one knows better than does Mr. Dato how 
easy it is, in the right circumstances, to secure a strong 
coalition for the purpose of upsetting an objectionable 
ministry. He has no difficulty at-all in conceiving of an 
occasion when the Ciervists, the Maurists, the Romanon- 
ists; or the Garcia Prietists and any one or more of the 
fifteen remaining parties would gladly sink their differ- 
ences and join in order to bring about his defeat. It was, 
almost certainly, for this reason that he recently tend- 
ered to the King His resignation of the premiership. 
Mr. Dato felt that he must be assured of some allies. 
‘He was persuaded that the Maurists at least should come 

- to his aid, and he was satished that the only way to induce 
them or any of the others to take this course was to let 


Intensity of feeling, how -' 
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ministry but a Datist mifistry would be. 
is thus a peculiarly interesting one. Mr. Dato, 
not secured the absolute thajority at which he:aimed, has 
certainly secured the whip hand of all his opponents. The 
next largest single party, the. Romanonists, at one time 
so strong, isreduced to 29, and Mr. Dato, although he 
may have misgivings as to the possibility of a sudden 
coalition to bring about his-defeat, has no misgivings as 
to the possibility. of a coalition ministry. 
If this is‘a true reading of the situation, then the 


latest news from Madrid, to the effect that Mr. Dato 


and his entire Cabinet, with the single exception of the 
Minister. of Finance, are back again in power, indicates 
that Mr. Dato’s tactics have proved successful. © Such 
details as are at present available do not show what 
arrangements the Datists have been able to make with 
their scattered opponents, but it is evident that some 
arrangement has been come to which strengthens the 
ministerial pogitidn. That such a settlement is likely 
to be lasting is, to say the least, doubtful. The situation 
is unstable to a greater extent even than usual, and-there 
is something more than a possibility ‘that Mr. Dato's 
confidence in his ability to compel support, on the basis 
that there is really no alternative to his own ministry, 
may prove to be ill-founded. The very hopelessness of 
the impasse would seem to be a danger as far as the 
Datists are concerned, and a proposal has been freely 
discussed in Madrid for the appointment of a military 
Premier, with’ the one object of suppressing the rev olu- 
tionary mov ement, which, for some time past, has been 
causing such uneasiness throughout the country. 


Literary Magazines 

To soME Of the magazines of the last decade, the 
dignifying of literary scraps has seemed one of the most 
interesting possibilities of progress. Until well into the 
twentieth century a manuscript, in order to be published, 
had to satisfy the old editorial preconceptions as to what 
form should be. <A piece of writing had to be a short 
story, an essay, a “special article,” a poem, a novel, a 
group of letters, a biography, at least an attempt at 
regular autobiography, or one of the other ‘set species, 
before it could even be considered. A frequent reason 
viven for the rejection of an offering, if a writer achieved 
the discouraging recognition implied by a stated reason 
instead of the! formal printed slip, was that the con- 
tribution, though “not without. merit,” did not fit in with 
the general scheme of the periodical. That, of course, 
is still a fav orite excuse of the more staid editorial de- 
partments today. During the last ten years, however, 
a number of presumptuous magazines have been started 
with the purpose of stimulating an audience for the un- 
quenchable new writers who refuse to limit themselves 
ta the corhmon conceptions of form: What appear to 
be scraps are really, both the new editors and the new 
authors maintain, extensions of the idea of form to in- 
clude much that had hitherto been outside all definitions. 

This extension of policy is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of-such present literary magazines as The Dial 
of New York, in its new form, and The London Mer- 
cury, which somewhat preceded it. The Mercure de 
France, of course, had been equally daring for some 
time. So had such a smaller venture as Poetry and 
Drama, now revived as The Chapbook, in England, o1 
Poetry, in the. United States. Probably The London 
Mercury now presents as wide a variety of attractive 
scraps, along with the accepted forms, as one will find 
in the contemporary reviews of literature and arts that 
are published in the English language. The effect. on 
the older literary magazines, however, is considerable 
and sometimes amusing. Even The Cornhill Magazine, 
which doggedly announces that “It does not stand for 
politics or controversy or sensationalism,” and that “it 
does not set out to review current literature or appraise 
the merits of contemporary writers,” finds a place toward 
the end of a solid number, all about ‘Whistler v. Ruskin,” 
“George Borrow ’s ‘Joseph Sell,’ ” and ‘Frederick Locker- 
Lampson,” for a little thing by Aldous Huxley. 

Almost anyone might well be entertained by such 
jottings from “Tchekhov’ s notebook as “A government 
forest officer with shoulder-straps who has never seen 
a forest,’ or “A man, married to an actress, during a 
performance of a play in which his wife was acting, 
sat in a box, with beaming face, and from time to time 
got up and bowed to the audience.” Just now, Remy 
de Gourmont is persistently in fashion with the literary 
magazines, where one may smile and think about the 
sentences which he set together and numbered in “Dust 
for Sparrows.” Thus Nee 135, printed with others in 
The Dial for February, is: “At the marriage of a French 
prince and a Spanish sient, one of the items of. the 
celebration was to have been a grilling of Jews and of 
people who had fallen back into heresy. It was only 
omitted at the request of the French Ambassador : they 
had to be content with a bull-fight.”” Certainly the appre- 
ciation of such jottings ought not to be limited to the 
few who might dig them out of libraries. The newly 
animated literary magazines are performing a real service 
when they show to a widening public that literary dis- 
cernment and literary presentation are not necessarily 
heavy and incomprehensible for the many. 

In one respect: the English magazines are still ahead 
of those in the United States. They succeed in getting 
more of the vigorous contemporary writers to express 
themselves’ publicly in readable letters and other minor 
comments on literary doings. It is true that The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, so long a byword for literary respectability, 
has maintained a column for letters, in small type, among 
the advertisements. But in America people with repu- 
tations have often been too much concerned with the 
amount per word for articles to expend their talents 
recklessly on free letters for publication or on brief book- 
notes. Their reputations might be extended if they would 
be ‘somewhat more liberal with their free samples. Per- 
haps they find too easy a market for.their more jazzed 
fragments in such a pleasant periodical for, the parlor 
modernists and the generally jaded as Vanity Fair. - In 


any case, now that the movement for literary animation - 


is really sweeping forward at full speed, .it looks as if 
both major and minor efforts may immensely invigorate 


Hiveasy Ha even in the smalk towns ot the midille: west 
- in the een States, whose lack of appreciation of the 
“best. 


-books and magazines has been so ruth- 
lessly expésed of. late. 


epee ” Editorial Notes 


Like all American visitors to Australia, Mr. McCor- 
thack not excepted, Lowell Thomas, the war correspond- 
ent, has found himself among friends, and has been every- . 
where welcomed. Naturally he has desired to bring home 
to his hosts in, Australia, as well as to his own people, the 
need for a mutual understanding which will wipe away 
criticisms due entirely to ignorance. Americans, he says, 
know as ‘much about Australians as they know about the 
people of.Mars; and Australians are as well versed in 
knowledge of Americans as they are in understanding of 
the cannibals at the head of the Fly River in New Guinea. 
He urges an exchange of visits between the people of the 
two nations, and the interchange of students and profes- 
sors. It is an instructive fact that every honest seeker 
after firmer ties between the United States and the Com- 
monwealth finds his expressed desires cordially applauded 
and warmly reciprocated. 


THE presentation casket, as an object of romantic 
interest, might well be thought to ‘have given place 
to the automobile, or the gramophone, or some other 
modern contrivance. Such is not the case, judging from 
a touching little casket story that comes from the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Wales. Some two years ago the 
Mayor and Corporation of Carmarthen decided that jt 
was only fitting and right that Mr. Lloyd George should 
be honored with the freedom of the borough, in view 
of the great services he had rendered to the Empire and 
also to tiny Wales, of which, he is so distinguished a 
son. The honor was accepted and the casket procured. 
Since that time the Premier has traveled many hundreds 
of miles by land and sea, and has pronounced upon the 
fate of many nations, but he has never found time to 
go to Carmarthen and get his freedom and his casket. 
And now the casket, they say, is getting rusty, and the 
Mayor and Corporation, after so long a delay, are be- 
ginning to repine. The Premier is besought to name 
the day. If Mr. Lloyd George maintains his reputa- 
tion for taking thought for the humble individual, while 
handling nations in bulk, he will no doubt see that the 
romance of the rusty casket terminates as all romances 


should. 


Arter von Bernhardi, behold Otto Autenrieth! War 
and revolution are always looking for trouble, and 1f it is 
not a German Bernhardi as arch prophet of super-war, it 
is his recruits. Only there is this fundamental difference 
between the master and his present pupil: he was humbly 
content with one great future war, while his disciple, with 
a vaulting ambition which outStrips the wildest dreams of 
his mentor, cheerfully forecasts a trio of thenn~-He.de-. 
scribes an Eastern Hemisphere dominated by the German 
and a Western by the Yankee, with all the conquered na- 
tions reduced to a state of convenient vassalage. One 
would naturally think that the German, who has made 
of his present defeat a kind of benediction, would be at 
last content-to sheathe his sword. But not so! He must 
be master of both hemispheres if he is to live up to the 
supreme faith which is in him. Hence the third and last 
war, which, of course, he wins. Thus Otto Autenrieth! 
Surely the only thing needed to make the picture complete 
would be a critical review of Otto’s masterpiece from the 
pen of timid von Bernhardi himself. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE has been telling Harvard 
students what he really thinks of political parties in the 
United States. It is not to the credit of the parties. A\l- 
though economic problems are now the paramount issues 
in the country, he says, both the big parties try to fool 
the voters about them. Party platforms are built not to 
state the issues clearly but» to confuse them. In each 
party a cult or sect of professionals concern itself not 
with issues but with nominations and victories. It is its 
business to befuddle and deceive the voters and then 
to produce these majorities. No wonder this Kansas 
editor feels dismay that the nation, in time of gravest 
economic crisis, must turn for help to political parties so 
controlled. No wonder he says that if we are to progress 
as a nation we must “break out of thts iron cage of 
political caste.” New parties may be, the remedy. But 
perhaps there should be a new partisanship and a new 
kind of party organization. 


Britis women jurors at the Old Bailey are taking 
up their new responsibilities in a serious manner. To 
most men the process of serving on a jury is regarded 


-, with dislike, as an irksome business to be evaded if pos- 


sible: Women with an educated public sense feel that 
it is a duty and a privilege, and are taking practical steps 
to fit themselves for the task by attending a class for 
women jurors W hich is conducted by one of the citizen 
associations in order to familiarize them with their work 
in the courts. It is a new aspect for the Old Bailey, but 
one that will tend to rejuvenate the old and lend dignity 


to the new. 


Ir 1s to be hoped that citizens of Portland, Oregon, 
while organizing a “community chest” to supply funds 
for Jocal charities, will see to it that stringent rules are 
adopted to prevent coercion of any sort in the methods 
of collection to be pursued.’ It should “be made clear 
at. the start that people who desire to carry on their 
charitable works in their own way and to contribute 
funds wherever they like, regardless of the “community 
chest,”’ are not to be accorded less respect for that reason. 
Making indorsement of such undertakings voluntary is 
a large “element in bringing about their success. 


ONE cannot help thinking how handy the term. “‘light- 
vear”’ must be for the astronomer when stating the vast 
distances intervening between the earth and remote stars. 
As is generally known, a light-year represents the num- 
ber of miles a beam of light travels in a year at the 
rate of 186,300 miles a second. The astronomer tells 
the world that the star Betelgeuse is 150 light-yeafs away. 
How much easier this is than it would be if he were 


obliged say that the distance from the earth to 


caeaget is Sn 777 eh 000 miles! 


